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The Significance 
Education in Modern Life 


By 
BLANCHE M. TRILLING 


Director of Physical Education for Women 
University of Wisconsin 


world grows apace with the times. In primitive and 

pioneer days, life itself necessitated physical develop- 
ment and provided for it. Primitive man depended upon 
his own physical prowess for mere survival, and his activi- 
ties of self-defense and food-getting gave him rich oppor- 
tunity for development of physical vigor and a beautifully 
coordinated body. Today, for a large number of people, 
the only physical exertion necessary to earning a living 
consists of pressing electric buttons, lifting the tele- 
phone receiver, screwing nuts on bolts, climbing in and 
out of automobiles, or other equally inactive tasks. 
Therefore physical well-being needs be consciously 
planned for, and that is the outstanding function of 
physical education. 

The more sedentary the work life of the people, the 
greater the need for activity in the leisure hours. Man, 
today, needs physical vigor to withstand disease and the 
nerve-wracking conditions of our complex world. Human 
nature has not changed with the centuries and therefore 
we still need variety, adventure, and a sense of achieve- 
ment physically as well as mentally. For this reason the 
recreational aspect of physical education is most impor- 
tant. Wholesome sports activities for the many leisure 
hours enjoyed nowadays are essential in a physical edu- 
cation program. Thus to be “physically educated” means 
the establishment of physical vigor, health habits, and 
active recreational pursuits, so that life may be saner, 
healthier, and -happier. 

Physical training for men and boys has always had 
its powerful exponents. Centuries of experience taught 
the conquerors of history that a nation to survive and 
achieve must have vigorous youths for its cannon fodder. 
Disagree though we will with the purpose of the train- 
ing, nevertheless hardy men were developed. Paradox- 
ically the health and training of women were neglected. 

Many forces of the past contrived to create for women 
an inferior position in community life. For centuries, 
Law, Medicine, and the Church restrained her every 
activity. 

Legally she was a creature without the capacity to 
make contracts, own property, or retain her own earn- 
ings. Although the rugged pioneer woman worked shoul-* 
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der to shoulder with man, the ideal of womanhood 
remained unchanged for many years after the closing of 
the last frontier. Up to the late 19th century, woman 
was regarded as a frail structure, liable to swoon at the 
slightest upset, physiologically unsuited for vigorous ex- 
ercise. By tradition her body was to be heavily swathed 
in voluminous petticoats and weighted skirts to preserve 
the standards of modesty established for her. 


HE past is a record of courageous women who fought 

to emancipate their kind from the many restraints en- 
gulfing them. Not the least of these was Mrs. Bloomer. 
Her appearance in 1851 in ankle length knickerbockers 
was a signal for a blast from pulpit, press, and public 
opinion which would have overwhelmed a less courageous 
character. The costume, which first in derision was given 
her name, was a force in creating a new physical ideal 
for women. 

The effect of the tradition in women’s fashions is well 
summarized in the following paragraph from a book by 
Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale: 


In the past the bodies of girls were subject to every kind 
of artificial restraint. Girls were given no outdoor exercise 
save walking; no swimming; no gymnasium. They were kept 
long hours during the years of rapid growth bending over 
fine needle work, and when the spine rebelled, it was cor- 
rected by a back board. Tight lacing and multiple trailing 
skirts, universal save in the poorest class, combined to make 
anaemia and hysteria with all their attendant and racial so- 
cial ills a commonplace. “Spells,” fainting fits, and “vapors” 
were the most ordinary accompaniments of domestic life. 


The freedom from restricting clothing was one of the 
first contributions of the growing interest in sports for 
women; for who could ride a cycle in a bustle or swim 
in three petticoats? 

In the last twenty-five years women have won the 
battle for freedom in all phases of community life, and 
with the changes in their status have come many new 
adjustments. They must add to their ever-present 
domestic responsibilities civic and community interests 
which have now become a right and a duty. 3 

Where in the past the standards of physical fitness 
required that every lady have frequent fainting spells 
and carry a bottle of smelling salts at all times, the 
present brings standards of living which demand vigorous 
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health. The pressure upon the modern women can be 
met only by those who are well balanced physically and 
mentally and competent to carry their share of responsi- 
bility. 


E can see now a new acceleration in interest in 

sports by women, and it is an interest based upon 

a desire for vigorous activity and an appreciation of its 

values. Mark Sullivan in his book Our Times gives us a 

picture of the struggle there must have been to start this 
great sport movement. I quote from that book: 


Of changes on the outward surface of American life, one of 
the most marked was in women’s dress and adornment. Just 
before 1900, in the decade of the nineties, the vogue of the 
bicycle had begun a revolutionary innovation, which, after 
1900, was carried further by a greater participation in ath- 
letics by women in colleges, by increased employment of 
women in business, and by certain curious consequences of the 
war. 

The judgment of the authorities on this subject who have 
been consulted by the writer agrees with common recollection, 
that the bicycle started the revolution. In the late eighties 
and early nineties, when the high wheel was supplanted by 
the “safety,” women began timorously to ride. Previous to 
that, almost the only sport freely permitted to women by 
old-fashioned convention had been croquet. Women had 
ridden horseback, but only on sedate side-saddles and in a 
costume, the “riding-habit,” in which the amount of covering 
and cloth was even greater than the long trains of ordinary 
dress. 

Manufacturers began to make a safety bicycle adapted 
to women by nets to protect skirts from becoming tangled 
in the whirling wire spokes. Gradually and daringly a few 
women began to wear shorter skirts, weighting the hems 
down with little strips of lead. 

The next insurgency against the stiff-laced conventionality 
of the Victorian period was lawn-tennis, accompanied by mod- 
ification of stays and corsets. That met with outraged criti- 
cism. “Ministers exhorted their congregations to eschew the 
ungraceful, unwomanly, and unrefined game which offended 
against all the canons of womanly dignity and delicacy.” But 
sports for women began to be adopted in women’s colleges, 
then beginning to expand. For various sports, including basket- 
ball, the more daring began to appear in bloomers, which were 
in reality trousers cut full and gathered at the knee to re- 
semble a skirt. These garments were ridiculed in the press 
and denounced by the pulpit, and suffered once more the same 
reviling as had the bloomer of 1851. 

It took years for the changes in dress to pass from special- 
ized costumes for sport into ordinary wear. A timorous start 
toward skirts ending at the ankles for street wear in bad 
weather was ridiculed, where not more gravely condemned, 
in the term, applied to dress and to wearers, “rainy-daisies.” 

In 1890 the standards of style in appearance and dress ran 
to “smallness,” and called for high, tight-laced corsets, tight 
kid gloves, and shoes usually a size or more too small. The 
standard of beauty in waists called for one that could be 
“easily clasped with two hands.” Some women reduced their 
waists from a normal measurement of twenty-four inches to 
twenty inches, or from twenty inches to eighteen. This was 
opposed by reformers and physicians, but they did not make 
much headway until years later. 


In a recent study on athletics made by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching it was 
shown that the gymnasium facilities for women were 


most inferior when compared with those lavished y 
the men, which were not only adequate but in an 
cases luxurious. Since this study was made there had 
been an amazing and heartening development jn the 
construction of new gymnasiums and well planned ath 
letic fields for women in both the women’s colleges aa 
coeducational institutions. One of the most conclusive 
bits of evidence we have with reference to the importance 
placed upon physical education is the establishment of 
four- and five-year professional training courses for 
teachers and the opportunities for working toward 
advanced degrees. The physical educator is no longer 
regarded as a high grade acrobat or circus performer, a 
step-child in education circles, but is accorded the ome 
rank and prestige as other members of the faculty where 
her training and abilities warrant it. 


S O far I have confined myself to a rather detailed 
account of the status of women during their days of 
emancipation, and through the period of progress to the 
present. Emancipation for the men has not been neces- 
sary to the same degree except in change of attitude 
and idea as various issues have come up in their own 
fields. They have always been allowed the privilege of 
physical activity in appropriate costume. As boys they 
learned to swim in the “old swimmin’ hole” while their 
sisters stayed home and did fancy work. The bicycle 
was built for men before it was “built for two.” Men 
learned to fence, to box, and to participate in gymnastic 
drills while “‘woman’s place was in the home,” or on the 
lawn playing croquet. 

In the Gay 90’s Sandow was the young men’s idol; 


and tests determining physical fitness were based on 4 
measurements of increase in height, weight, girth. Pos- — 
ture and general appearance were not of prime importance — 


if the muscles were large and strong, and the emphasis 


was placed on performance in the limelight. The same ~ 
psychology was used to promote interest in spectacular © 
performance as is used today by circus hawkers. And | 
thus we achieved great perfection in the skill and per- © 
formance of the few while the many paid to watch. For | 
years the men in physical education have struggled to 
break down the psychology by which such a system was © 
being perpetuated. In the study of athletics made by the ~ 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching © 
(and referred to before) it was shown that equipment | 
and facilities for men were often more than adequate. © 


But the use of these facilities is not proportional to the 
number of people they are equipped to serve. The reason 
for this condition is also the strongest argument for 
physical education today. 

Modern man, like modern woman, is the victim of his 
own ingenuity. Since the advent of the machine man 
has lost his identity—the machine has become the 
director of the modern drama. This age of speed is tak- 
ing its toll in the form of weakened and non-resistant 
bodies, nervous disorders, and general debilitation. Con 
sider the tension produced by the speed-up in business 

‘planning merely because of the telephone. Consider the 
physical fatigue caused by long uninterrupted hours 
performing the same monotonous movement—tightening 
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bolts, adding figures on a machine, typing reports, and 
so forth. This drastic change in the life setup has come 
about in a single generation—adaptation cannot be made 
at such a rate. 

Men ride to offices in busses, cars, railways; phone 
their orders; step next door or possibly ride a floor in 
the elevator for lunch. Service is everywhere at their 
finger tips. And it is roughly estimated that 75 per cent 
of our population is urban where such service is always 
available. 

From a talk given by Mr. J. R. Batchelor of the 
National Recreation Association I quote the following: 


Roughly it is estimated there has been developed a ma- 
chine power capable of doing the work of ten billion men, 
which can be operated by nine million men, which has per- 
meated nearly every field of human endeavor. It is estimated 
that every housewife has the equivalent of seventy-five 
servants, in modern inventions. . . . 

Insanity is on the increase, and nervous breakdowns are 
all around us. The health of the people is a matter of grave 
concer. .. . 


The perfection of labor saving devices, large and small, 
has given us two things: (1) less and less physical 
activity and exertion, and (2) more and more leisure 
time. Physical education is concerned in and with both 
of these. More money is being spent in luxurious living, 
and the spending will continue in destructive channels 
unless education for constructive use of both leisure and 
funds is provided for our youth. Witness the story of a 
young midwestern millionaire. Less than thirty-five, he 
had spent the better portion of his adult time in visiting, 
gambling, and drinking. His physical and mental condi- 
tion became serious and his physician sent him to a sani- 
tarium under the direction of a psychiatrist. The 
sanitarium fee alone was about $300 a month. There 
was to be a cure—something which would “put the 
patient back on his feet.”” The psychiatrist prescribed 
as cure “the daily driving and loading of a dirt truck 
outdoors.” Interesting, isn’t it? A man pays $300 a 
month for the privilege of loading and hauling dirt— 
good physical activity, the cure for the type of life which 
excludes such behavior from its schedule. 


ag remagee for healthy living, both in work and in 
leisure, must be made unless the assets of our invest- 
ments are to become the liabilities. Inventive human 
genius has freed humanity from its slavery, we are closer 
than ever before to the promised land and enjoyment of 
life. But unless habits of physical well-being and con- 
structive use of leisure are established during the growing 
formation years, the very thing which is giving us such 
freedom will be our ruin. 

Our best equipment and best teachers have been in 
our colleges and universities. Narrowness of the past is 
too obvious—colleges and schools have always provided 
equipment for ventures in the mental education and 
development of the child; but they have been very back- 
ward about providing equally well for the physical and 
motor life of the child. If we in physical education are 
to do justice to our jobs as well as to our ideals, we must 
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set the stage for what is to come. We must not wait 
until that which is to come has arrived. We must pre- - 
pare during the early years. It is important to recognize 
that education means developing in the child the best 
there is of human value so that he can cope with the 
world he has to live in—not the world in which you live, 
but the world of tomorrow. Adults have always felt 
capable of training children, but it has usually been for 
the age of adults, not for that age they will live in. This 
was probably all right in Washington’s or Lincoln’s time, 
but in the rapid changes of this age, we have a new 
problem. 


HE change which has taken place in the last quarter 
of a century in women’s dress and activities has been 
accompanied by a recognition of educators and the laity 
that a change was also essential in the curriculum 
offered in our educational institutions and that “personal 
growth seems to have a three-fold nature—intellectual, 
social, and physical.” Intellectual development is no 
longer considered the only aim of a college education 
but increasing emphasis is being placed on the social and 
physical sides. 
In our work we are making a living 
In our play we make a life. . . 
and making a life is so much more important. 

I refer again to Mr. Batchelor’s talk entitled “Leisure 
in the New Age” . . . comments of people prominent in 
the field today. It is called, “What They Say as to 
More Leisure Coming.” 


Elihu Root—There is no problem before the world today 
more important than the training for the right use of leisure. 

Ex-President Hoover—Our stage of civilization is not going 
to depend upon what we do when we work as what we do in 
our time off. The moral and spiritual forces of our country 
do not lose ground in the hours we are busy on our jobs. Their 
battle time is the time of leisure. 

John Landon Hughes—Certainly the most important change 
that is coming into the new world is that work is going to 
take a secondary place; and in so far as our children’s edu- 
cation assumes that work is the chief thing in our life, it will 

C. B. Glenn—The way in which leisure time 1s spent is of 
the highest importance in character development. 

George Walger—The great problem before us today is 
to create a civilization that does not disintegrate under leisure. 

J. W. Studebaker—It would seem that if we can be sure 
of anything these days we can believe that all of the processes 
of modern civilization point very directly toward an increas- 
ing amount of leisure for which people must be adequately 
prepared if this important time is to be used in wholesome 
and constructive ways. 


During the present generation we have witnessed a 
most amazing interest in that phase of education which 
deals with health recreation and the acquisition of motor 
skills. There has possibly never been a time since the 
old Greek civilization when there has been such emphasis 
placed on health and beauty. In a school superintendent’s 
report which I have recently read, he writes: “The first 
and most important objective of education is physical 
education.” In a talk given by Mrs. Herbert Hoover 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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41 ANCING,” said an eminent representative of 
physical education, ‘should be an expression 
of joy and sweetness. That is all it means to 

me. The satisfactions of the modern dance are beyond my 

understanding.”’ Thus the world-wide and age-old origins 
of the dance in ritual! or orgiastic celebrations of birth, 
courtship, marriage, and death; in war, the hunt, agri- 
culture, astrology, and seasonal cycles; in myth, worship, 
and folklore—all go by the board. The rich interplay 
among dance, music, literature, painting, and sculpture 
is thrown to the limbo of disregard. The developmental 
psychology of rhythm, pantomime, and theater is ignored 
The dance must be blithe. 


“Contraction” and “tension,” reminiscent 
of Charles Weidman. 


\' The Modern | 
Dance and 
William 
Blake 


EUGENE C. HOWE 


Department of Hygiene and Physical 
Education, Wellesley College 


One of Limon’s falls for men as we are 
inclined to remember it. 


Far from being properly only a pretty expression of | 
kittenish exuberance, the modern dance is chiefly char- © 
acterized by its thought content and thought provoca- ~ 
tiveness. This does not mean, naturally, that the bare | 
bones of formal logic are anywhere juttingly visible, They 
are mercifully covered by the envelope of feeling in the 
forms of significant movement. In the combination of © 
thought and deep feeling lies genuine art, one of the most © 
important instruments of education and of continuing | 
culture. Without the former, dance is likely to be char- 
latanism. Without the latter it is, of course, nothing. 
Physical education is elected to have a share in guiding 
youth into the art of the dance because it is committed 
to its mens sana claims, and because its 
special business is largely kinetics and kin- 
aesthetics for the best development of cor- 
pore sano. Kinetics is the physical basis 
of dance creations. Kinaesthetics is a fac- 
tor, but by no means the only one, in audi- 
ence appreciation. 

Another factor, both in creation and 
appreciation, is the thought impulse which 
moves the genuine dance artist to enrich 
and extend what may roughly be called 
his philosophy by searching out correla 
tions and sources of stimulation in othet 
arts. It happens that the example with 
which these notes deal is not one of com 
sciously planned correlation, but of coil 
cidence, subconscious suggestion, telepathy, 
or spiritualism—the reader can take his 
choice, depending on how much Blakeat 
mysticism he has in his soul. But correla- 
tion remains, however it came about in this 
instance—a correlation which has its beat 
ings not only in the professional field but 
in the educational situation. 
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The story of William Blake is far too long to be even 
summarized here. It would repay any student of the 
modern dance to make an avocation of studying this 
authentic genius of the creation of the idea of motion in 
the limned human figure. 

After the first performance of Doris Humphrey’s 
“With My Red Fires,” at the Bennington School of the 
Dance in 1936, the writer said to himself without clearly 
apprehending the source of the impression that had been 
made upon his imagination, “this is the spirit of Blake.” 
To be sure the composition dares to be a “literary dance” 
(Anathema!) in so far as its theme is set forth in two 
quotations from Jerusalem. But the quotations in them- 
selves or in their chaotic context could have afforded 


Enutharmon heard. She raised her head. che mild Moon 
; 


!0 Palamabron: ere re 
mons name wuthing be re you-you farget all Love’ 


meets wi BE upon the 


Judah was Fulamnabren Sunson ye fled away 


“The Pursuit” in “With My Red Fires”; “The Furies” in “Don Juan.” 


no immediate, comprehensible clue to the quality of the 
movement or the deeper meanings of the dance. 

After the repeated performance, the source of the im- 
pression was still elusive, and a further perplexity arose 
over the apparent inappropriateness of giving a drab little 
story of illicit love a Blakean label and adding it to 
“Theatre Piece” and “New Dance” as a third part of a 
Trilogy. 

A review of Blake’s philosophy and a reinspection of 
his marginal and full page drawings revealed the reminis- 
cent qualities of “With My Red Fires” and indeed of the 
entire Trilogy. Further, much of the genuine modern 
dance as a whole, from the rolls and crawls of Margaret 
H’Doubler’s classes to the movements of the leading 
modern concert artists appears to have a derivative kin- 
ship with the kinetic and metakinetic essence of these 
inspired drawings. 

Striking parallels between Blake and the modern dance 
can be seen in Blake’s own words on the artistic signfi- 
cance of crispness of outline, and in the words of various 
commentators on the sense of movement and emotion 
in his figures. “The great and golden rule of art as well 
as of life is this: that the more distinct and sharp and 
wirey the bounding line, the more perfect the work of 
art; the less keen and sharp, the greater is the evidence 
of a weak imagination. The want of this determinant 
and bounding form evinces the want of idea in the artis- 
tic mind.” “Form for Blake was more than the visionary 
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Chep. ' SJ But | 


@ Shadow of horror is risen Ageor lay unknown 


An “impossible” distortion. 


aspect or semblance of things, though it was that em- 
phatically, [it was] the spiritually envisaged ‘bounding 
line’ and ‘circumference,’ discernible only through in- 
spiration or vision or genius. Form is dynamic as his 
use of the term in its supreme instance ‘The Human 
Form Divine’ declares. It excises—annihilates is Blake’s 
word—all false accretions and illusions, the excremen- 
titious husk and covering of inert and perverse concep- 
tions.” “Blake made his figures by his invention of move- 
ment, pose, and expressive action an amazing engine of 
emotion. He can render with it the extremes of supplica- 
tion, menace, stricken exhaustion, intent watching, stony 
grief, wild flight, frozen oblivion, or the still upward 
movement of an emanation and the waft and effortless 
weavings of forms borne upon the wings of spirit.’’ Note 


that it is through sheer movement of the body, not by’ 


tearing a passion to tatters by facial expression that his 
ends are achieved. 

Translate the above into terms of differential dynam- 
ics, direction, integrated composition, and meaningful 
line determined with clean cut accuracy in the flesh, and 
you have a declaration of some of the important and 
definitive characteristics of modern dance. Indeed it 
would almost seem that some of the great concert dancers 


“Fall” and “Contraction.” 
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in modern idiom, and their collaborators, have supple- 
mented their direct inspiration copiously with draughts 
of the Blake genius.' Or else, 1927 being the hundredth 
anniversary of Blake’s death, a centennial reincarnation 
has occurred of Blake’s art in the form of the modern 
dance.” 

A few months ago a young and artistically delirious 
disciple of the modern dance besought her “Antediluvian” 
readers to “see” in a wave of Doris Humphrey’s hand 
an airplane’s arc from coast to coast or the vasty sweep 
of a suspension bridge; or in Martha Graham’s uplifted 
arm a projection of self beyond petty, measurable 
boundaries toward distant spiritual frontiers. Imagery 
borne on such flights (for such as can manage it) is 
veritably Blake. Vide: 

For double the vision my Eyes do see 

And a double vision is always with me. 

With my inward Eye ’tis an old Man grey; 

With my outward a Thistle across my way. 


~ 


of the Lord 


Note central figure with torch. 


Then went Sats forth te wth 
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Indeed for Blake, the direct apprehension of reality 
through the inward sense was always more valid than 
what he chanced to see and hear with the physical organs 
of sense reception. A minor “higher criticism” could be 
presented based on the parallels between Blake’s mystical 
imagery and the imagery which is implicit in the modern 
dance. 

The source of Blake’s gift of making a figure move, 
though bounded by the fixed line of a drawing, is beyond 


1 “Several years ago, when I studied with Bird Larson, we worked 
on dance compositions using Blake as a foundation for both thematic 
material and movement,” Esther Junger. (Personal Communication) 

2 ‘All these dances (the Trilogy) were completed before I looked in 
Blake. I was looking for a title for ‘Red Fires’ when I came across the 
passage in Jerusalem II, and I immediately seized on this and its con- 
text as a word illumination for what I had been doing,’’ Doris Hum- 
phrey. (Personal Communication) 


“Backward fall.” 


ordinary knowledge. The fact that it is made to move by 
the same devices of distortion approached by the modern 
dancer almost converts us to the doctrine of those who 
would base dance appreciation on metaphysical second 
sight alone. For certainly Blake never saw with his “out. 
ward Eye” anything approaching the modern dance. The 
artificial non-sense of the ballet and the common sense 
of natural movement could never have served as proto- 
types, direct or indirect. But this we are told: he was q 
person of superb physique, and his wife likewise. The two 
of them would walk as much as fifty miles in a day for 
recreation. Both served as models for many, perhaps 
most, of his drawings. They must have had the strength 
and muscular intelligence to pose and move in ways 
approximating what shines forth from the drawing— 
ways which occultly touched off the visions of the “inner 
Eye,” helped perhaps by the inner kinaesthetic sense. 
In the Trilogy Miss Humphrey and Mr. Weidman 
have paralleled, unconsciously, Blake’s superorganism of 
myth, mystery, and theology, 
which is summarized by 
E. J. Ellis and W. B. Yeats 
in the following words. The 
parenthesized dance titles 
show how remarkably close 
is the parallelism between 
Blake’s Jerusalem and the 
Trilogy. “Man (termed Al- 
bion in the poem) falls under 
the delusion called common 
sense. He becomes a prey to 
death through seeking vir- 
tue in restrictions of moral- 
ity, not in the expansion of 
sympathy and truth; in the 
comparisons and 
tions of reason, not in the 


nation. (“Theatre Piece.”) 
Thus he imputes righteous- 
ness and sin to individuals 


approval, 
which is the foundation of sympathy, as sympathy is of 
love. (“With My Red Fires.”) In the end he awakes. He 


perceives his error. He loves; he lives; and through his 


love, which is also called Liberty and Jerusalem, enters 
into eternal life, free from the accidents of time and the 
delusions of approval or disapproval. (‘New Dance.”) 

In “Theatre Piece,” we see first an unregenerate world 
of conflict and competition “behind walls,” the obstacles 
to brotherhood. Cheaply and superficially sensual mat- 
kind is concerned with its little myopic affairs of the 
market place, of cunning and intrigue. We may be just 
fied in reading into this part of “Theatre Piece” a murky 
and surrealistic atmosphere of provincial fears, jealousies, 
and suspicions. Next we see a world preoccupied with 
stupid and trivial amusement—the (stylized) suggestive 
ness and competition in night-club entertainment, and 
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This page: Impressions left after seeing Weidman’s group of men. 


the vacuous mouthings of triangular would-be tragedies of stage 
and screen; the furious and pointless squirrel-cage performances 
of the “muddied oafs” of track and field. Finally comes the social 
whirl of the “deb” getting her man, and the general frantic cir- 
cular progress of what Bert Leston Taylor called “the so-called 
human race.” “Time” and “Prophecy,” danced by Miss Humphrey 
(Blake’s symbol is male, but what of it?), strives unsuccessfully 
to penetrate the walls and to intercede in behalf of man’s higher 
self. As an interlude she dances, with consummate beauty, what 
may be taken to be the promise of the unselfish life of the future. 

Whereas “Theatre Piece” portrays the banality and triviality 
of man’s day-by-day experience and behavior, “With My Red 
Fires” presents a special category of humanity’s conditioned re- 
flexes. It shows society marching in processionals and hymning 
the god of petty “things as they are” and of Pharisaical censor- 
iousness—the Nobodaddy of materialistic human nature with his 
pitiless, cold, white center proliferating a jumble of false emotion 
and confused thoughts which enmesh his worshippers and ulti- 
mately consume them.* Virtuous but unregimented love, which 
might have been “Elevate into the Region of Brotherhood” on the 
“red fires” of innocence, is pilloried, and the lovers, condemned, 
pass over the horizon abandoned by their self-righteous contem- 
ners.* The Matriarch (Doris Humphrey), leader of the pack, pre- 
ceptress of her sex, convention’s sentinel, youth’s sanctimonious 
advisor and censor, is a clever touch of Blake, who distrusted the 
“place and power” of the “Monstrous Regiment of Women’”— 
“(a) spiritually malign influence, fascinating but deadly, terrible 
but lovely.” 

“New Dance” is an expression of the evolution toward the 
“perfect law of liberty” under which “Individuality though sub- 
ject to the sovereignty of the principle of Brotherhood, [neverthe- 
less in its] Individual Genius [and in respect to] the Wisdom 

(Continued on Page 60) 


3 “So spoke the Specter to Albion, he is the great Selfhood 
Satan, Worship’d as God by the mighty ones of the Earth, 
Having a white Dot called a Center from which branches out 
A Circle in continual gyrations; this becomes a Heart 
From which sprang numerous branches varying their motions, 
Producing many Heads, three or seven or ten, and hands and feet, 
Innumerable at the will of the unfortunate contemplater 
Who becomes his Food; such is the way of the devouring Power.” 
WILLIAM BLAKE,—Jerusalem. 
(From the Program of “With My Red Fires’) 
4 “For the Divine appearance is Brotherhood, but I am Love 
Elevate into the Region of Brotherhood with my red fires.’ 
BLAKE,—Jerusalem 
(From the program of “With My Red Fires”) 
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Educational Ideals 

HE educational ideals that are dominant in Germany 
Ts the present time are the ones that have been 

expressed by Adolf Hitler and propagated by Na- 
tional Socialism. It is claimed that these ideals have 
brought about a return of education to the “laws of life” 
and thereby have caused due consideration to be given 
to the faets that (1) people of different stocks are en- 
dowed with different capacities and are not cast in the 
same die or built on a universal pattern; (2) for pur- 
poses of education human beings cannot be detached 
arbitrarily from the soil and environment or cultural 
background in which they developed without doing vio- 
lence to the growth of their personalities and their cul- 
tural development; and (3) the emotions and feelings 
of persons are of even more importance than their intel- 
lect in influencing their lives. 
Most German educators who occupy positions of re- 
sponsibility profess to a belief that during past decades 
much too great an emphasis has been placed on indi- 
vidualism and the development of the intellect. They 
claim that this overemphasis has been more disastrous in 
Germany than in other countries because there have 
been ideals and influences in other nations that helped 
to counteract its influence. It has been pointed out that 
until recently the intellect was considered the only thing 
that was important to man, and that knowledge, in and 
of itself, was believed to be the only true guide to truth 
and to a revelation of things as they really are. The 
majority of persons, apparently, confused intelligence 
with knowledge and failed to make a clear distinction 
between education and instruction. 
Some idea of the emphasis of the new program of edu- 
cation may be gained from the following quotation from 
the published statements of Adolf Hitler: * 


The national State must direct its education work, in the 
first place, not so much toward pumping in mere knowledge 
as towards cultivating thoroughly healthy bodies. After that 
comes development of mental capability. Here again formation 
of character comes first, especially encouragement of will 
power and determination, combined with teaching the joy of 
assuming responsibility, and not till last comes schooling in 
pure knowledge. 

The national State must act on the presumption that a 


1 Adolph Hitler, My Struggle, (London, England: The Paternoster 
Library, Hurst and’ ‘Blackett, Ltd., 1933), 160-64. 


Professional Education of Physical 


Education Teachers in Germany 
by JACKSON R. SHARMAN, Ph.D. 


Director of Health and Physical Education 
University of Alabama 


man of moderate education, but sound in body, firm in char. 
acter and filled with joyous self-confidence and power of will, 
is of more value to the community than a highly educated 
weakling. . .. The State must so distribute its work of educa. 


tion that the young bodies are handled in earliest childhood | 


and receive the hardening necessary for later life. It myst 
take particular care that a generation of stay-at-homes is not 
produced. 


Schools in a national State should set aside more time for © 
-bodily exercise. There should be no day on which a boy should © 
not have at least one hour’s corporal training, both in the © 
morning and afternoon, in games and gymnastics; one sport to 
in particular should not be left out, which many nationalists © 
look on as rough and unworthy—boxing. It is unbelievable ~ 
what false ideas are common about it amongst the “educated,” ~ 


. . In the younger members of the nation from childhood 
onwards their whole education and training must be directed 


towards giving them a conviction that they are superior to 7 


others. 


In the case of female education, the main stress should be | 


laid on bodily training; and after that, on development of 7 


character; and, last of all, of the intellect. But the one abso- 
lute aim of female education must be with a view to the 
future mother. . . . Thus the educational work of the national 
State must lay great stress on formation of character side by 
side with the cultivation of the body... . 

In our eyes the German youth of the future must be slim 
and strong, as fast as a greyhound, as tough as leather, and as 
hard as Krupp steel. 


One Unified Program of Education 


In order to make a successful practical application of 
these ideals in school administration and teaching, there 
has been organized one unified program of education for 
the entire German nation.) This national program it- 
cludes the professional education of teachers, the ele 
mentary schools, secondary schools, vocational schools, 
continuation schools, boarding schools, teachers colleges, 
and universities. The administration and supervision 
all schools is highly centralized in the National Ministty 
of Education at Berlin under the direction of Minister 
Rust. This centralization of educational authority has 
been achieved since 1933 when the National Socialist 


German Workers Party came into power, and makes it § 


possible for the Party and the government to emphasiz 
intensively in all schools the doctrines of National 
Socialism. 


There is a division of physical education in the Ne 
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tional Ministry of Education which is under the direction 
of Dr. Carl Kriimmel. This division has direct responsi- 
bility for all physical education in all the schools, col- 
leges, and universities of Germany. 


The German School System 


The types of schools in Germany are similar in a 
general way to the ones in the United States in that 
in both countries there are kindergartens, elementary 
schools, secondary schools, and universities. There are 
kindergartens in most centers for children from two and 
one-half to six years of age. It seems that in most cases 
only children from families that cannot provide satisfac- 
tory care and education at home attend the pre-primary 
classes. The compulsory attendance laws require all 
children to begin the elementary school at six years of 
age. It is common practice for boys and girls to be in 
separate classes throughout their school careers, but this 
practice is not always followed in small towns. As a 
rule there are separate schools for Roman Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews. 

The elementary school consists of eight years which 
are divided into two parts. The first four years are called 
the Grundschule or foundation school, and the last four 
years the Volksschule or people’s school. All children 
must attend the Grundschule, but at the end of four 
years of schooling, when the children are about ten 
years of age, some of the pupils enter secondary schools, 
others enter middle schools, and the majority continue 
for four more years in the upper classes of the elementary 
school or Volksschule. Some of the brighter pupils from 
the Volksschule may enter Aufbauklassen which are 
classes for unusually intelligent children which enable 
them to enter secondary and technical schools. Most of 
the children, however, remain in the Volksschule for four 
years, by which time they are about fourteen years old. 
They then become apprentices in some technical, com- 
mercial, agricultural, or household occupation and con- 
tinue their schooling for six to eight hours each week in 
a vocational school (Berufsschule) until their eighteenth 
year. There are no fees charged in the elementary schools 
and in some cases the books are also free. The teachers 
of elementary schools must be graduates of secondary 
schools and must have completed at least two years of 
study at an Academy of Pedagogics, which corresponds 
in a way to a state teachers college in America. 

The middle school (Mittelschule) is an intermediate 
school of six years which admits children who have com- 
pleted the first four years of the elementary school 
(Grundschule). These schools are intended for individ- 
uals who wish to enter the practical professions such as 
commercial work, machine tool shops, building industries, 
and police departments. Children usually leave these 
schools at the age of sixteen. The fee is about ten marks 
a month. The teachers of middle schools are usually ele- 
mentary class teachers who have obtained special: certifi- 
cates by taking examinations in languages and other ad- 
ditional subjects. In the middle schools as well as the 


elementary schools all pupils are required to take physical 
education every day. 
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Secondary Schools 

There are several different types of secondary schools 
for boys and girls, the differences being mainly in the 
kind of curriculum that is offered. These schools are 
intended for individuals with superior ability, person- 
ality, and physique, who give promise of becoming leaders 
in government, the professions, education, or business. 
The secondary schools are charged with the responsibility 
of eliminating all pupils who do not show unusual abil- 
ity or who fail to make diligent efforts to excell. It is 
evidently true-that there is no widespread belief in Ger- 
many that all the children of all the people are entitled 
to a secondary school education regardless of their abil- 
ity and effort. 


The newest form of secondary school for boys is the 
School for National Political Education (national poli- 
tische Erziehungsanstalt). There are more than a dozen 
of these schools in different parts of Germany which are 
responsible directly to the National Minister of Educa- 
tion. They are boarding schools for boys from ages ten 


_ to eighteen and have a very definite military emphasis 


in their form_of organization, methods of administration 
and instruction, and curriculum. They place much em- 
phasis on physical education, riding, rifle shooting, glid- 
ing, driving automobiles, sports in the fields and 
woods such as advancing under cover, crawling under 
fences, climbing over walls, and throwing clubs, and the 
drawing and reading of maps. An elaborate and inten- 
sive camping program is conducted each summer. The 
boys in these schools are highly selected, and if their 
families cannot afford to pay the cost of tuition and 
board they are given a scholarship by the government. 
A large percentage of the graduates of these schools go 
into the army, the labor service, and other kinds of 
government or party service. 

In every town and city there is at least one kind of 
secondary school in much the same way as in America. 
At the present time there are four types of secondary 
schools for boys with nine classes and two types with 
six classes. In all these schools and also in the schools 
for girls, physical education is required of all pupils for 
at least one period on four different days each week. The 
schools with nine classes are: 

1. Gymnasium, which emphasizes the classics by re- 
quiring nine years of Latin, six years of Greek, and one 
of modern language. 

2. Realgymnasium, which stresses modern languages. 

3. Oberrealschule, which specializes in sciences and 
requires French and English. 

4. Deutsche Oberschule, which emphasizes German, 
history, geography, and requires French and English. 

The two types of secondary schools with six classes 
are: 

1. Realschule, which teaches French and English. 

2. Aufbauschule, which teaches French and English 
and corresponds in general to the curriculum of the 
Oberrealschule or the Deutsche Oberschule. Pupils may 
enter this school from the seventh class of the elementary 
school called Volksschule. 

The types of secondary schools for girls are: 
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1. Gymnasiale studienanstalt, which offers a classical 
curriculum and requires nine years of French, four years 
of Greek, and six years of Latin. 

2. Lyzeum, which offers a curriculum very similar to 
that of the Realschule for boys. 

3. Oberlyzeum, which emphasizes science and modern 
languages. 

4. Deutsche Oberschule, which, like the same type of 
school for boys, stresses German, history, and two for- 
eign languages. 

5. Aufbauschule, which enables bright girls, in the 
same way as talented boys, to pass from the seventh 
class of the elementary school (Volksschule) to the sec- 
ondary school. Its curriculum is, in general, similar to 
that of the Deutsche Oberschule. 


In April 1937 the number of different types of second- 
ary schools were to be reduced to only two or three. The 
educational authorities believe that there are at the pres- 
ent time too many different kinds. The teachers in sec- 
ondary schools, with very few exceptions, are all univer- 
sity graduates and many of them have the doctor’s de- 
gree. Pupils who attend secondary schools must pay a 
fee of about twenty marks a month, but scholarships can 
be secured by gifted pupils who cannot afford to pay the 
fees. 


The Professional Ladder in Teaching 


In most of the elementary schools in towns and cities 
there are special teachers of physical education for 
grades four through eight. All these teachers, with the 
exception of a few old ones, have had at least two years 
of preparation beyond graduation from secondary school. 
In practically all middle schools and secondary schools 
there are professionally prepared teachers of physical 
education. 


Almost all middle school teachers have had more than 
two years of professional preparation beyond graduation 
from secondary school. With the exception of a few old 
teachers all physical education teachers in secondary 
schools are university graduates. 


In order to qualify for a permanent position as a 
teacher of physical education in a secondary school at 
the present time, a teacher must study for at least four 
years after he has completed secondary school. He must 
then pass the state examination for a teacher’s certificate 
in physical education and two other subjects. If he fails 
on the examination he must continue his studies at the 
university until he is able to pass the examination, and 
many individuals study for five or six years before they 
are able to pass the state examination. 

After a student passes the state examination, he be- 
comes a Studien-Referendar and is assigned to a school 
to do directed teaching and study educational theory for 
a period of two years. During this period he receives no 
salary. The regular teachers in the secondary schools 
seem to take their responsibilities for supervising the 
work of the young teachers very seriously and conscien- 
tiously. At the end of two years each Studien-Referendar 
takes an examination in educational theory and, if he 
passes the examination, he becomes a Studien-Assessor. 
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lege) for one year and then transfer to a university for 


In this status he usually receives a temporary appoint. _ 
ment for which he is paid about 250 marks a mop . 
which is the equivalent of about $100. Many teachers 2 
remain in such tentative positions for as long as ten or F 
fifteen years during which period they have no retirement 
privileges, and if they die, their wives receive no Pensions, : 

When a suitable position becomes vacant a teacher js ry 
appointed a Studien-Rat and secures a fixed Position _ 
with a better salary, retirement privileges, and the right 
of pension for his family in case of his death: Teachers 
are sometimes nearly forty years of age before they re. 
ceive an appointment to a desirable fixed position, 


The Selection of Prospective Teachers 


A student who wishes to become a teacher of physical 
education in a secondary school must complete the re. 
quirements of a secondary school and pass the maturity 
examinations. Then both men and women must spend 
at least six months in the Labor Service, and in the case 
of men, two years in the army. Following the service in 
the labor camp and the army all prospective teachers 
must attend an Academy for Pedagogics (teachers col- 


at least three additional years of study. 

The practice of requiring all prospective teachers to 
attend an Academy of Pedagogics for at least one year 
is new in Germany and is done to break down a kind 
of class distinction that has existed in the past between 
secondary school teachers and the teachers of elementary 
schools. It is believed that another value to be derived 
from this practice is that prospective teachers will gain 
early some introduction to the problems of teaching — 
which will make their future studies more meaningful — 
and will also enable them to change their curriculum if — 
they discover that they do not like teaching as a pro — 
fession. 


University Institute of Physical Education 


After a student completes one year in an Academy of | 
Pedagogics and transfers to a university he continues 7 
his studies which will prepare him to pass the state ex © 
amination in two academic subjects in addition to phys 
ical education. All of the professional work in physical © 
education that is taken by a student is completed during © 
two consecutive semesters which are usually the fourth” 
and fifth semesters of the student’s college career. This’ 
means that a student spends two semesters in the Acad- 
emy of Pedagogics and then one semester in the university 
before he begins taking any professional work in physical 
education. 

During the two semesters that a student studies phys 
ical education he gives his full time to this subject and 
attends classes of no other kind. Thirty to forty periods 
a week are required during these two semesters. The 
university work includes lectures, seminars, activities, 
and practice teaching. The lectures are on (1) introduc 
tion to physical education, (2) theory of physical edt 
cation, (3) methods of physical education, (4) history d 
physical education, (5) anthropology, (6) biologicd 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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The Training of the Health Educator 


Part I (by Mr. Riley) 


HE “health educator” is found not only in public 
T ses work but also in all phases of health work 
where educational procedures are necessary. 

In this part of the paper, we shall only consider the 
qualifications and training of the actual field workers in 
health instruction, the elementary school and secondary 
school teachers. Dr. Turner will discuss the nature of 
the training for school health supervision and adminis- 
tration of health programs in general. 


|. The Elementary School Teacher.—In this field there 
are some intangible values as above but there are many 
other qualifications that can be definitely stated. Before 
that can be done, however, it is necessary to divide the 
field into two groups—the teachers now in service and 
those in preparation. The latter group need only scant 
consideration at this time since most of the teacher- 
training institutions offer courses which will qualify the 
student for health instruction work at the elementary 
level if they so desire. 

The other group, teachers now in service, deserve more 
attention since the burden of health instruction rests 
upon them and many if not an overwhelming majority 
have not had an adequate preparation for the task. 

The problem of training these teachers falls into two 
divisions: (1) measures which are employed in the class- 
room, and (2) those which are handled by university 
extension courses. Since these latter are more or less 
routine things with you they will be passed by for the 
time and our attention devoted to the first group, class- 
room procedures. In this group we employ four definite 
procedures in Cleveland: 


1. The Health Inventory——To create awareness of health 
problems existing in the classroom we ask each teacher to 
conduct a health inventory of her pupils during the first two 
months of the semester. To facilitate this, mimeographed 
material describing the exact procedure is placed in the hands 
of every teacher. Incidentally, this same material constitutes 
Unit I of our Course of Study. 


2. Homeroom Visits by the School Physician—When the 
health inventory has been made, each teacher is notified by 
her principal that on a certain day and time the school physi- 
cian will visit her room to consult with her about her findings, 
and to discuss with her the health of others about whom he 
may be concerned. This is one solution of the problem of 
getting attention for those who need it. 


3. Regular Weighing Program.—In addition to the health 
inventory, which is a semester affair only, each teacher is 
asked to weigh her children monthly and allow them to 
record such growth records in graphic form. 


4. Course of Study.—Having obtained an insight into indi- 
vidual health problems and variations in rate of growth by 
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the health inventory and weight records, the teacher is then 
provided with a course of study which presents definite pro- 
cedures in health instruction by half grades. The purpose of 
this definite assignment is fourfold— 

a) A definite assignment by half grades prevents over- 
lapping of materials. 

b) Focusing all available time each semester upon a 
single phase of health activity makes for firm foundation of 
actual knowledge and eliminates superficiality. 

c) Definite assignments ensure proper use of scant time 
available in each program. 

d) Definite assignments in descriptive unit form give 
untrained teachers actual material with which to work. 


It is fairly obvious that the untrained teacher who 
receives the aids above is going to be better able to ac- 
complish a task which is at once formidable and forbid- 
ding in aspect. She is also going to become interested 
in the subject and much more liable to take extension 
courses to supplement these aids than she would other- 
wise. 


Il. The Secondary School Teacher.—The junior or sen- 
ior high school teachers in the field of health do not 
present so many training problems since they are pri- 
marily trained in the field of science or physical educa- 
tion. In our own system the health instruction work is 
carried by the department of science. As a general rule 
these people are well qualified. In some instances where 
the science teachers have not had the biological sciences 
the work is done by physical education teachers. The 
creation of a definite course by the state in health and 
physical education provides adequately trained people in 
this field. 

The same may be said of the senior high school since 
most of the health instruction is carried by the depart- 
ment of biology. 

There is a new field opening in senior high schools, 
however, the qualifications for which cannot be clearly 
stated at this time. It is our belief that late in the senior 
high school there should be courses which for the lack 
of a better name may be called “Clinics on Personal and 
Social Problems.” Courses in which we should discuss 
the basic principles of human behavior, that is, how 
human beings behave and why and how to do it suc- 
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cessfully. We spend many years in school teaching chil- 
dren mechanical, commercial, and scientific skills and 
let them learn social skills by chance and without anal- 
ysis of the learning or any attempt to control its direction. 

The second phase of the clinic should concern itself 
with the problems of marriage, parenthood, and psychol- 
ogy, of sex. This difficult problem must be approached 
with conservatism and sanity; but it is a problem of 
such importance that a solution should be sought. These 
high school boys and girls are going to be married, raise 
children, and they are even now experimenting in sex 
behavior. They will learn and do all of these things from 
experience, it is true, but some of the experiences are 
going to be bitter and some will never attain the fruition 
possible. Why not help them out? Why let them learn 
half truths by innuendo when the whole truth can be 
known? 

Who is the person to do these things? Primarily he 
is an educator who knows how to teach groups of people. 
He must have a broad knowledge of the entire field of 
health, with emphasis on psychology. But first of all 
he must be a human being who is interested in the de- 
velopment of boys and girls. 


Part Il (by Dr. Turner) 

Let us turn our attention to the director of health 
education. 

As school health and health department practices 
develop, certain facts with respect to health education 
are gradually becoming apparent: 

1. The great body of classroom teachers are in a 
position to make an incalculable contribution to the 
health of the nation’s children, both through the health 
education of the child, which only they can effect, and 
through their participation in and cooperation with the 
school health services. 

2. In addition to adequate training for classroom 
teachers, there must be health education leadership in 
the hands of a capable director of health education or 
health education coordinator if the program is to operate 
effectively. 

3. The health education program in the community 
(the home) and in the schools (the classroom) are 
sufficiently interlinked and can become so mutually con- 
tributory that a closer relationship between the two 
should be established. 

Let us consider these principles briefly as we approach 
a consideration of the training of the health educator. 

We need, not dwell upon the well recognized impor- 
tance of the classroom teacher’s contributions to health. 
There are so many of them! Each is with a smal! group 
of children all day. She acts in loco parentis. Her train- 
ing program continues day after day. Most of the time 
the doctor and the nurse are not at hand, and it is the 
teacher who first sees the signs of communicable disease, 
who has the best opportunity to observe departures from 
normal health, and who is most keenly aware of unhy- 
gienic behavior. There is not always sufficient adminis- 
trative recognition of these teacher responsibilities and 
the provision of time, assistance and equipment. 
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shows that the most effective teacher 
participation cannot be secured without health edu- 
cation leadership. Teacher contribution has always in- 
creased where good leadership was provided, and in the 
few communities where such leadership has later been 
discontinued, teacher contribution has markedly declined. 
The employment of such a leader yields a large return 
as is the case wherever one individual increases the 
efficiency of many others. 

There is a recognized educational and administrative 
principle that leadership or supervision in a special field 


“should come from a single source for the school system. 


Each teacher should not be given several different pro- 
grams by several different health specialists, nor should 
each school have a different program and philosophy 
such as results when health education is unorganized and 
left in the hands of many different people. The logic of 
the situation, as well _as experience, indicates that skill- 
ful and unified leadership for teachers will make an 
unusual contribution for the amount of money expended. 

Upon this point the White House Conference Report 
says: “The better plan involves the use of specially 
trained supervisors although the regular supervisory staff 
may include the health program, if they have had ade- 
quate training in health work. Whoever supervises the 
health program should direct the curriculum of health 
education, should supervise the health education, should 
bring about proper coordination of health education on 
all school levels, and should be held responsible for ade- 
quate provision for this important phase of the program, 
lest health education, often incidental to other subject 
matter, should be neglected.” 


HE last four years have seen a very appreciable ex- 

pansion in public health work with the aid of federal 
funds. Along with other elements, there has been an 
expansion of health education activities for adults. Not 
only have local public health activities increased, but 
there has also been an increase in the educational activi- 
ties in special fields such as cancer, tuberculosis, syphilis, 
nutrition, prenatal hygiene, and other topics initiated 
from state health departments. This situation has 
brought about increased recognition of the need for co- 
ordination of community health education activities. At 
the same time our more progressive communities have 
found that the school can be a mest potent agency in 
developing community-wide cooperation in special proj- 
ects such as malaria control, tuberculosis case finding 
and early diagnosis, diphtheria immunization, improved 
nutrition, higher standards of cleanliness in and about 
the home, and other similar items. 

The tendency to unify all community health activities 
and to establish generalized nursing makes it increas- 
ingly important that a health educator and coordinator 
should serve the school system. After all, the child is a 
member of the community who spends part of his time in 
school. As community health activities outside of school 
continue to improve in quality, and as the important 
relationship of parents to the school health program is 
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Library “Illiteracy” in Physical Education 


JOHN HOWARD SHAW 
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VE looked every place I know and I can’t find a thing 
about ‘Judo.’ ” “I wish I could find a good bibliography 
on swimming.” “How do you footnote a term paper?” 

“J spent a month collecting references for a paper on 
health education and then found a better bibliography 
in the library!” Such laments are typical of thousands 
heard daily in students’ conversations among themselves 
or with their professors. This is not only true of under- 
graduate work but also often in graduate work. The 
failure of many teachers to “grow” professionally after 
graduation might be traced, in a significant degree, to 
their lack of knowledge concerning the value of the 
library and how to use it effectively. 

The idea is not new or original, but I believe it needs 
to be emphasized again and again that students need 
and would welcome information regarding what sources 
are available in the library and how to use them. It is 
the lack of knowledge of their existence and the difficulty 
of locating them which so often cause the work to be 
left undone, and not the actual task of reading the ma- 
terial itself. 


NE of our greatest shortcomings, according to other 
members of the teaching profession, is our lack of 
breadth in reading. As a student, as well as a teacher of 
physical education, I believe that much of the blame for 
this condition can be laid directly at the feet of “us’”— 
the teachers. A little more time spent in acquainting 
students with available materials and the means of find- 
ing them, as well as continued opportunity to practice 
the techniques during their college career would estab- 
lish a systematic habit of reading professional literature 
in our own and related fields which might carry over 
throughout their teaching career. Functional skill rather 
than factual knowledge should be the aim of such train- 
ing. 

It was a distinct surprise to me to learn how many 
students, who are outstanding in their work and represent 
the best products of their institutions, graduate without 
even knowing what the Education Index is, much less 
how to use it intelligently! While it is customary for 
new students at any institution to receive a guided library 
tour and lecture when entering school, the thousands of 
questions and statements, of which the examples listed 
at the beginning of this article are typical, demonstrate 
the inadequacy of that method. It is like telling a boy 
how to play football today and expecting him to win the 
big game tomorrow. The finished football player has 
had a long apprenticeship, and so also must the person 
who wishes to be expert in the use of the library. The 
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guided tour should be considered only an introduction, 
and specific aid and techniques relating to the use of the 
library in finding physical education materials must be 
given in addition. The skills learned in this manner be- 
come the keys to the “treasure chest” of the library. 


HE training which is suggested here should not be 

highly technical in nature, or calculated to fit the 
individual for advanced work in research. Such a course 
belongs in the hands of a specialist in that field and is 
definitely a part of advanced study. To give the material 
to which I refer in that manner might very well defeat 
its purpose. The program, as I see it, is an essential 
tool for all undergraduates in the field. It could very well 
be given as part of one of the earlier courses for major 
students, with each course following it in the curriculunr 
making special provision for the use of this information 
to ensure transfer and to clinch the learning of the de- 
sired techniques and skills. If consistently followed, it 
should provide an avenue for continued growth through- 
out professional careers. A supervisor pressed by his 
board to justify expenditures for a health and physical 
education program might quickly discover in the library, 
if he had received such training, statistics which would 
enable him to save the entire program, instead of seeing 
his department slated to go, as happened so frequently 
during the recent economic crisis. 

For students who continue for higher degrees this ex- 
perience is propaedeutic to advanced research and use 
of the library. A much more complete course, such as 
that outlined by Alexander in his book, How to Locate 
Educational Information and Data, is essential on this 
level. In this advanced work, if the physical educator 
is to give a good account of himself, he must be given 
an even start with his colleagues in other fields. To de- 
prive him of the advantages of this preliminary training 
is equivalent to giving him a ten-yard handicap in the 
big track meet of the year. In such fast company the 


handicap cannot be overcome before the goal is reached. 


_And how about the great bulk of our graduates who 
do not continue beyond the bachelor’s degree? If they 
have not received this training by the time they graduate, 
where will they get it? This would not be so serious if 
they were the only ones affected, but their pupils for 
years to come must suffer from the impoverishment of 
the program they offer. Each year they become progres- 
sively outdated through their inability to keep up pro- 
fessionally. 

The material for such training would not need to be 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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Gestalt Psychology and Orientation 


RIENTATION and Ges- 
talt psychology may or 
may not be twin-born. As 

in the case of the long debated 
question of the chicken and egg it 
seems a waste of time to consider 
which of the two came first. How- 
ever, a consideration of both indi- 
cates that in a sense there may 
have been a common parent. It is 
generally conceded that schools of 
psychology usually develop their 
interpretations and establish defi- 
nite principles long before there is 
any evidence of their use and ap- 
plication in actual educational 
practice. Yet sporadic examples of 
practice, which seem to foreshadow 
the final summation of ideas behind 
a schoolof thought, frequently make 
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their appearance. It is difficult to say 
whether the practitioner grows conscious 
of a need for more adequately meeting 
a situation which in turn results in 
modified practice, or whether the psy- 
chologist sees more clearly the phe- 
nomena of human behavior and estab- 
lishes ideas, which when once expressed, 
are grasped by the practitioner and used 


to interpret his gropings toward 
new forms. Probably in the case 
of education certain new interpre- 
tations of human behavior lead to 
the establishment of a given thesis 
and its enlargement into general 
principles which seep into the 
thinking of the questioning teacher; 
and, either fully aware or half- 
sensing the implications of these, 
she devises and plans out new pro- 
cedures which promise the realiza- 
tion of certain ends. Eventually, 
however, they embrace each other 
and the new educational practice 
justifies and establishes itself by 
support of the newly accepted 
psychology, whereas, the school of 
psychology points at some of the 
pioneering practices for substan- 
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tiation of the new mode of thought it has adopted. 

In education a few leaders had forecast and set the 
stage for the modern or newer concept of educational 
practice long before modern psychology had reached its 
stage of experimentation with animals and its observa- 
tional techniques applied to humans. Dewey and others 
had stressed the interest of the learner and the necessity 
of having his purposes taken into account. These fore- 
runners of modern theory had also found that a broad 
environment and its situations had greater potentiality 
for learning actual life activities than the limited envi- 
ronment of a formal class room. 

In physical education similar changes in thinking and 
practice had begun to show themselves. The “response- 
to-command” program of the formalist was falling under 
scrutiny. Even the results in “training” were doubted. 
The barrenness of this program was recognized when 
attention began to focus upon carry-over values and en- 
richment of life as desired objectives. The time was ripe 
for the newer concept that physical education is primarily 
large muscle activity organized and directed to further 
enrich the individual’s appreciations in social situations. 
This concept found confirmation in the newer psychol- 
ogies and particularly in the Gestalt. 

The Gestalt psychology denies that man is a mechan- 
istic puppet. It stresses the whole organism in the whole 
situation moving purposefully toward a goal. It holds that 

‘ behavior does not result from a certain stimulus in the 
environment, but that one must consider the whole situa- 
tion—even the purposes of the individual. In line with 
this, therefore, we must consider physical education in 
the school as not only living today, but as preparing 
for future and ever-expanding series of deeper appre- 
ciations and satisfactions. 

Our practice must seek not training, but education. 
The Gestalt group says that individuals seek to relieve 
tensions which are set up in the 
whole situation. There is a. process 
of interaction between the organism 
and the environment. This inter- 
action becomes meaningful as _ in- 
sight takes place. Insight takes place 
more readily when the individual is 
allowed to first see the whole situa- 
tion or whole pattern. Orientation 
programs in modern education are 
built upon these psychological prin- 
ciples. Physical education has grown 
aware of the implications of these 
and is taking steps toward the de- 
velopment of similar orientation 
plans which will function satisfac- 
torily in its field and give a broad 
overview of the whole program. 

Mind is no longer considered a 
neuro-physical structure that directs 
physical activity. According to the 
Gestalt psychology, intelligence is 
an inherent property of the inter- 
relation of the living organism and 

its environment. In the experiments 
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made by Koffka with apes, learning was not considered 
a process of imitation nor of stimulus-response. When 
the apes saw the stick finally used to reach the bananas, 
as a Stick that could be used to reach them, the stick 
itself and the ape in the total situation possessed a new 
quality. Environment and ape changed concomitantly. 
The Gestalt people have continuously emphasized that 
the whole determines the parts. A square is seen as a 
square first and then the lines analyzed out as separate 
entities. They claim that the unifying principle of the 
individual is a pattern generated by activity of the in- 
dividual and the environment toward a commonly ac- 
cepted goal. Orienting the student in the field of physical 
education means exposing him to the whole field first, 
and giving a broad overview of the total program of 
activities and their significance in his life. Thus not only 
the individual is changed, but physical education itself 
grows and becomes a different thing. Perception of the 
total picture creates a new concept not only of the whole 
field of physical education but of his relationship to it. 
Learning takes place when there is a redistribution of 
energy. For instance, the more situations that an indi- 
vidual is exposed to and accepts, the more /earning, be- 


* cause the individual seeks to complete the pattern by 


placing himself in the activity so as to relieve the ten- 
sion resulting from the incompleted pattern. Equilibrium 
is thus restored. 

This psychological principle, laid down by the fol- 
lowers of the Gestalt school, is applicable to an orienta- 
tion program in physical education. The principle resolves 
itself into the following: the more activities to which an 
individual is exposed, the larger the whole becomes. Ex- 
posure to many activities enriches the individual because 
his intelligence has been enlarged by this interaction. 
Also, the more situations that the student is exposed 
to that he will naturally desire to engage in, the more 
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learning takes place because he will seek to reduce the 
tension by engaging in those activities. Incompleted 
patterns are annoying. As the whole situation is per- 
ceived understanding is born. Learning is thus the forma- 
tion of configurations in which the learner sees the situa- 
tion in a new way. The old plan of electing first a semes- 
ter of hockey, then a semester of folk dancing or basket- 
ball was based upon the belief that interests and skills 
could be accumulated and a broad appreciation of physi- 
cal education would result. A better approach to the 
objective of giving a broader view eventually followed 
with the requirement of more varied activities selected as 
to range and type during a given period of required physi- 
cal education. Each procedure discussed served as a pro- 
gressive step toward a plan of orientation in physical 
education with which we are now experimenting. 
Effective learning takes place when the organism per- 
ceives the whole and understands the total goals to be 
aimed for. It is able then to differentiate and choose 
between the various means of completing patterns in 
order to reach those goals. Rewards and punishments 
such as are commonly used in standardized courses to 
get achievement are of little actual value because these 
do not really help to complete the desired pattern. Learn- 
ing which makes use of these devices becomes little more 
than relief from artificially produced tensions which are 
not in line with desired ends. Therefore choice of activity 
on the basis of knowledge is to be desired rather than 
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so-called logically arranged discrete courses. 
Some of the educational implications of Gestalt psy- 
chology are as follows: 


1. Create situations wherein the individual can see the 
broadest possible view at the earliest moment. 

2. Develop the whole first and learn the parts or skills 
later. 

3. Make provision for the individual to engage actively in 
the direct situation. 

4. Enrich the environment to the greatest possible degree 
in order that the individual may be enriched. 

5. Set up many learning situations which contain soluble 
tensions calling for completion. Have these as nearly in line 
with the desires and interests of the individual as possible. 

6. Vary the situations in degree and in kind so that each 


individual may have the opportunity of beginning at his own ° 


level. 


In line with this general theory, and considering the 
fact that many incoming students have never been ex- 
posed to a broad program of physical education activities, 
an orientation course designed upon these principles 
has been given to six hundred freshmen women under 
the direction of the Women’s Division of the School 
of Health and Physical Education at Louisiana State 
University this fall. Briefly, this plan has included two 
types of periods; those devoted to lectures in which the 
total situation of college career and life is presented to 
the students, as well as an overview of the place of recrea- 
tion and play as part of the good life; and those devoted 
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to gaining a wide acquaintanceship with the activities 
offered in the field of physical education. 

This plan recognizes that physical education takes 
on meaning as a broad area when seen as a whole rather 
than by a dubious addition of parts. Most students with 
limited experience regard physical education in the light 
of individual backgrounds. 

Time and facilities have naturally set up limitations 
to a realization of all the possibilities of this approach. 
In one phase of the program, students have been exposed 
for one full period each to eighteen different physical 
education or recreation activities, selected as to type and 
designed to give a broad view of the whole program 
offered in both the instructional and extracurricular pro- 
grams. With classes meeting two times a week for visit- 
ing activities and once each week for discussion, it has 
been possible with an adequate staff to schedule six 
activities each hour for a period of three weeks. By a 
division of the class reporting each hour into six perma- 
nent groups of twenty-five to thirty in number and the 
use of a rotation plan an efficient visiting schedule has 
been made possible. 

Instructors were assigned to a given activity for a 
period of three weeks during which time they taught all 
groups who came to them. The staff as a whole had in 
mind the general purposes of the program and had pre- 
pared appreciation lessons in each activity to which it 
was assigned. Interesting backgrounds and derivations of 
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the activitv, its popularity, interpretation of its values 
and its practicality as a recreational form which might 
be enjoyed by a college student, opportunities for par- 
ticipation on and off the campus, an analysis of the 
skill and practice necessary for satisfying participation, 
and the equipment needed were topics dealt with in 
individual ways by the instructors. Whenever possible, 
opportunity was given for some direct participation and 
use of equipment. 

The following activities were selected for actual demon- 
stration, discussion, and participation: swimming, tennis, 
canoeing, archery, folk dancing, volleyball, tumbling, 
casting, clog dancing, baseball, golf, individual recreation 
games, handball, racquet and paddle games such as bad- 
minton, ping-pong, and paddle tennis, fencing, field 
hockey, and basketball types of games. 

A final discussion period tying together the whole 
program is planned at the completion of the nine-weeks 
period. Students are already expressing interest in so 
many activities to which they have been exposed that 
advisory services are being planned to aid these students 
in making wise choices for the second half of the semester 
when the privilege of election is given. Naturally there 
is need for guidance in terms of capacity and needs. 
Selection cannot alone be determined by awakened in- 
terests. Election of different types of activities during the 
two-year requirement will be urged, and interests satis- 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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TRENDS 


in Health and Physical Education 


T SEEMS trite to remark that teachers of physical 
and health education must keep up with the times. 
This statement, however, is even more significant to- 

day than it has been in the past. World events are moving 
rapidly. Customs, manners, and standards of living are 
changing, and these changes affect modern education 
materially. The field of physical and health education 
assumes new aspects and new conceptions in keeping 
with world changes. The task of the teacher of physical 
and health education is to view clearly and sincerely 
these new ideas, to keep a level head and a sane point 
of view, and to adapt these new conceptions to his own 
situation when they seem appropriate. In our field, as 
in other fields, there are die-hards, sane, well-balanced 
teachers, and faddists. The die-hards have probably been 
the most maligned, but in actual fact their influence has 
helped to make and to keep the sane, well-balanced 
teacher. The faddists are by far the most dangerous type 
to the profession as they are similar to the proverbial 
dog with a bone, gnawing and chewing that bone to the 
exclusion of all else. The review of trends in physical 
and health education of the past, the presentation of 
trends of today and prophecies of tomorrow are for the 
sane, well-balanced individual who will be capable of 
judging fairly and squarely out-worn theories, weighing 
seriously the new ideas that have already been incorpo- 
rated, and viewing with interest and intelligence certain 
significant trends that are manifest at present. 


Sports and Athletics 


In the field of sports and athletics interesting changes 
manifest themselves. As a part of the school physical 
education program, in the past, educators have merely 
tolerated this work. It has in rare cases been viewed 
sympathetically as a vital part of the school curriculum. 
Of significance then is the trend as shown by the State 
of New York in a report of a committee of educators 
appointed to study the question. This report was adopted 
by the regents of the University of the State of New 


York on July 30, 1937, and appeared in the New York 
Times. 


Health service and health teaching now will be part of the 
school curriculum, and for the first time athletic sports are 
placed on the same footing with academic subjects. Because 
an educational emphasis is given to athletics, the pressure on 
the coaches to win at all costs has been removed. . . . In the 


A paper presented before the School Health and Physical Education 
Section of the Indiana State Teachers Association Convention, October 
1937, Indianapolis. 
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by HELEN NORMAN SMITH 


University of Cincinnati 


matter of athletic regulations, one primary aim is the pro- 
tection of the children who participate in the contests. Athlet- 
ics will now be regulated, ruled and financed in the same way 
as social science, mathematics, or other academic subjects. 
. . . The regulations do not mention scholastic requirements, 
Inasmuch as this program is intended to become an important 
part of the curriculum, all the pupils in the school will be 
expected to participate, regardless of scholastic grades. . 

We want all children to have an opportunity to take advant- 
age of the athletic programs. We do not require a boy to 
play football in order to take a course in algebra. There is no 


reason why a boy should be required to pass algebra in order 
to play football. 


This report definitely points the way to a new trend 
in athletics and sports in the school curriculum. Other 
states will soon follow the lead of New York, and teachers 
of physical and health education must be ready to meet 
the demands of such an educational program. 

Probably the greatest confusion in sports and athletics 
exists at the present time in the colleges and universities 
in the status of football for men. We have passed through 
the era of the erection of great stadia although in most 
cases these stadium debts are still being paid for with 
difficulty. Colleges and universities soon discovered the 
commercial opportunities of football. No one seems to 
have a solution for the extremely undesirable tactics 
being used, the great ballyhoo that has been raised by 
garrulous sports writers, and the exploitation of the 
football players themselves. According to Mr. Francis 
Wallace in an article “Pigskin Preview,” there exist at 
the present time six classes of colleges with six policies 
toward commercialism. 


1. Johns Hopkins, which chucks all traffic with money. 

2. The small group of schools, such as Washington and 
Jefferson, which have retired from the big time, but still have 
gate receipts. 

3. The few which play big time football, but can afford, 
because of vast endowments, an official attitude such as Har- 
vard and Yale have proclaimed: “Equal privileges to the 
athlete with other students in respect to scholarships, but no 
concessions to his athletic ability.” Even these have no con- 
trol over enthusiastic and generous alumni. 

4. The growing group of schools which provide jobs from 
which athletes can pay most, but not quite all, of their ex- 
penses—usually board, lodging, and tuition, but not books, 
fees, or spending money. The boy does some work, but not 
enough to compensate for what he receives. These schools 
recognize the principle of an athletic scholarship. They seem 
to be growing lax on the amount of work done, but they are 
tightening scholastic requirements. The trend is toward this 
practical solution. 
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5. The Southeastern Conference and others, which give 
approximately “everything off” in an even exchange of edu- 
cation for athletic ability. This group is largest at present. 

6. The shoot-the-moon colleges which bid against one 
another in the open market. Some pay actual salaries. They 
provide summer jobs, and, when necessary, give jobs to mem- 
bers of the boys’ families. In extreme cases they have pro- 
vided automobiles and homes for entire families. They have 
paid alimony. In one case where a prep star would not leave 
his sweetheart, a college is said to have paid for their wedding, 
provided a home and car, and put both bride and groom in 
school. 

Thus in officialdom there seems diversity of opinion, 
an unwillingness to face facts, and a disinclination to 
lose enormous gate receipts. An indication of the future 
trend is the attitude of the average college boy today. 
The undergraduate frankly states that he feels the solu- 
tion to the matter is to import paid boys to play football 
if the public and college demand it, and then set up a 
broad intramural program, and even an interscholastic 
program for all the boys in the college. 

In the field of sports and athletics for girls and women, 
certain indications seem to point the way to definite 
changes in policies. When athletics for girls were first 
introduced into the schools and colleges, the emphasis 
was upon interscholastic and intercollegiate teams, organ- 
ized and administered on the same basis as men’s athlet- 
ics. Overemphasis and commercialization resulted. The 
main sport was basketball and small town chambers of 
commerce seized upon the novelty of a girl’s team to 
boost the town. Colleges and universities used their girls’ 
teams as curtain raisers to the men’s games. In almost 
every situation only a small minority of the girls had 
an opportunity to participate in athletics. 

A revolt against this undesirable exploitation of girls 
and women was natural. Women physical education 
teachers throughout the country rose in arms, not oppos- 
ing athletics for girls, but demanding that a sane, 
balanced program be established which would eliminate 
exploitation and commercialization, and would permit 
every girl in the school or college to have an opportunity 
to take part in athletics. So strong was the feeling gen- 
erated by these women that after a period of years there 
was not a large college or university scheduling inter- 
collegiate contests, few city school systems included in- 
terscholastic games, and splendid work was accomplished 
in the abolition of state and county tournaments. During 
this period emphasis was placed upon play for play’s 
sake, and the slogan of “a game for every girl, and every 
girl in a game” developed. In order to clear up the unde- 
sirable elements in women’s athletics, the tendency dur- 
ing this time was to lean over backward and be adamant 
concerning interscholastic and intercollegiate competition. 
This policy accomplished many desirable ends. Broad 
intramural programs developed. The percentage of girls 
and women participating in athletics increased. Instead 
of one varsity squad of ten girls playing basketball, 
several hundred participated in an intramural schedule. 
Team games such as baseball, hockey, and basketball 
were still the most popular and the intramural program 
consisted primarily of these activities. 

In viewing these two phases of girls’ and women’s 
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athletics two facts are pertinent. In the first stage, only 
the girl with high degree of skill and ability was recog- 
nized. In the second stage, little or no provision was made 
for the girl with high degree of skill and ability. The 
entire emphasis was on quantity and not quality. The 
backward bending of the second phase in girls’ athletics 
must not however be minimized. Many male, and some 
female critics derided the so-called play for play’s sake 
attitude of crusading women. The job that they set out 
to do has been done. Girls’ and women’s athletics have 
been placed upon a sane basis in the majority of schools 
and colleges. There is now little question of overemphasis 
or commercialization. 

Now we are entering the third stage. The whole aspect 
has changed. Team games are making a last heroic stand. 
Basketball still remains as a popular game, probably 
because of the small rural schools which lack facilities 
and equipment for individual games, and therefore con- 
tinue with basketball as their main sport. Recent studies 
have indicated that school and college girls, if given a 
choice, prefer individual sports such as swimming, tennis, 
archery, golf, and riding. The observation of teachers 
and administrators support the findings of these studies. 
As girls and women have taken their place in a social 
world, it has become desirable and necessary to be able 
to play an acceptable game of tennis, golf, or badminton, 
and to be able to ride and swim with “the crowd,” thus 
the desire and demand in school and college training for 
the individual or partner game. To teachers of physical 
education, a new conception of sports activities for wo- 
men becomes evident. Success is the dominant factor of 
security. Youth today feels the need of security. We 
must, then, help the individual to attain success. One 
means of attaining the feeling of success is to be able to 
do at least one thing well. Therein lies the cue for the 
physical education program. See that the girl during her 
school and college years learns to play at least one game 
well, a game that she may use during her school and 
college years as well as in after life. 

This third stage of athletics for girls and women 
should see more competition for all students. Quantity 
must not be forgotten but quality must be encouraged. 
The slogan of the past few years has been “no inter- 
scholastic or intercollegiate competition for girls and 
women.” Due to this courageous stand, conditions in 
athletics have been greatly improved and are in general 
well under control. Now, the forward step is to provide 
for the highly skilled girl as well as the average. With 
the knowledge that individual and partner sports are 
becoming the most vital part of the athletic program, the 
logical step is to provide stimulating competition under 
well controlled conditions, and adequate supervision in 
individual and partner sports. 


Recreation 
Recent developments in recreation may influence and 
determine to a great extent the school program in phys- 
ical and health education. Today from coast to coast, 
from northern boundary to southern boundary, the roads 
of this country are alive with automobiles and trailers. 
Some are large and expensive, others small and patently 
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home-made. Some carry large families, others only one 
or two individuals. Great trailer camps have been estab- 
lished where hundreds of persons gather at nightfall. A 
convenient spot by a river bank or lake may provide 
several days rest for a single trailer family. 

From the large cities in the winter time the ski trains 
roar to the hills, platforms bristling with skis and snow- 
shoes, seats crowded with men and women, boys and 
girls who are bright-eyed and eager at the start, weary 
and happy at the end of a long day. In the spring and 
summer, bicycles and bathing suits are much in evidence 
on similar trains. One of the latest developments is the 
“camera train,” filled with amateur photographers who 
hike miles for an interesting picture. The rapid develop- 
ment of youth hostels in the White Mountains and in 
Pennsylvania are evidence of youth’s wanderings. These 
hostels are for the express purpose of hikers, and are 
being used extensively. Spaced at intervals of about 
twenty miles these hostels form overnight lodgings for 
boy and girl hikers. Happy wanderers with knapsacks 
on their shoulders, they tramp the highways and byways 
enjoying the open road. 

Youth and age are on the go, trying to escape the city. 
It is not sheer restiessness but the realization that life 
out-of-doors holds something vital, something real. Edu- 
cation must realize the significance of this great move- 
ment and train the boy and girl in skills that were once 
their heritage. Knowledge of camping and wholesome 
attitudes toward outdoor activities may well be learned 
in the school, at least in part. 


Dancing 

Dancing has rather suddenly become a major phase 
of the physical education program for both boys and girls. 
Developments in the modern dance are significant, and 
the revival of the folk dance movement is gaining popu- 
larity. On the whole it may be said that many of us 
have gone dance mad. The progression of the modern 
dance has been interesting. In early days the ballet 
served as a model for dance instruction. Pavlova was 
the ideal of every youthful aspirant and the five posi- 
tions were taught and practiced religiously. Bars were 
erected along the side walls of the gymnasium and legs 
and backs were stretched and bent in an effort to emu- 
late ballet artists. Based upon a difficult technique and 
upon wholly artificial movements, the ballet served little 
purpose in an educational institution. The revolt from 
the ballet came with Isadora Duncan, a genius and artist 
herself, but with little ability to give that genius and 
artistry to those who tried to carry on her work in the 
schools. The dance of that era was freed from all inhi- 
bitions, and students and audiences were deluged with 
gay, silken clad nymphs frantically waving scarves and 
tossing balloons. The birth, growth, and death of the 
butterfly and the last rose of summer were danced assid- 
uously from coast to coast. Despite the present mockery 
of this scarf-waving era, there is something to be said 
for the sheer happiness and joy that students obtained 
in this type of dancing. There was a spontaneity that 
had not been felt before and that has seldom been felt 
since. 
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Today brings the modern dance with capital letters, 
with a force that has swept it into almost every instity. 
tion that deals in any way with physical education. The 
modern dance is a potential source for education, com. 
bining and integrating as it does, movement, art, music, 
drama, history, and literature. There are dangers, how- 
ever, in this present modern dance movement. Consider 
first the leaders of the modern dance. As in the early 
days of Pavlova, the professional concert dancers set 
the aims and ambitions of every performer. These pro- 
fessional artists conduct their own schools of the dance, 
and in addition are the “piéces de resistance” in several 
summer schools of the dance. Their point of view is quite 
naturally that of the professional dancer, not of the edu- 
cator. They are not dealing, and seldom have dealt, with 
boys and girls in our school systems. Consider then the 
average teachers of the modern dance in our schools and 
colleges. Eight out of ten of them have become fanatical 
on the subject. As they rushed to Denraark some years 
ago to absorb Danish gymnastics, so they rush to sum- 
mer schools, Christmas vacation sessions, and the like to 
absorb the professional technique and patter of the mod- 
ern dance. After six weeks more or less, back they rush 
to their positions to teach what they have learned. Only 
a few of the more level headed have been able to trans- 
late their learnings into educational procedure. One 
young teacher, after six weeks at one of the prominent 
summer schools of the dance, made this remark to me, 
“You should see my fifth grade class. After three weeks 
they know all the technique of the falls, and can do them 
beautifully.” Dance in education? No. Recently the 
director of physical education in one of our largest cities 
made this remark, ‘Miss was a good teacher of 
physical education until she went for The Dance.” Dance 
in education? No. 


Consider further the elaborate, strenuous technique 
that has been developed and the general subject matter 
that is popular in the modern dance. Practice bars 
against the walls of the gymnasium are again in vogue. 
Legs, backs, necks, and arms are stretched in all direc- 
tions, and we are trying our best to standardize move- 
ments and terms. Joy and happiness in movement seem. 
at least to the observer, to be lost. Today one does not 
use expression in the face in dancing. Mask-like, the 
dancer must move, expressing only in movement the 
desired idea. Physiologically there is danger in the ex- 
ample set by the professional dancer. One has no op- 
portunity, much less the desire to cover the bones with 
flesh. Gaunt faces, excruciatingly thin bodies seem nec- 
essary to the dancer. A recent picture of one of our 
prominent artist dancers resembled nothing so much as 
a starved Chinese refugee fleeing for her life. The sub- 
ject matter of the modern dance again seems to belie 
education. John Martin in his book American Dancing 
says, ““True modernism in the dance, as in the other arts, 
can never be reduced to a formula; it is basically an 
approach to art in its relation to living, a point of view.” 
The concert dancers may have attained true modernism, 
but the avid teachers of the dance in the schools and 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Balance 


HAT is it you learn the first 

fourteen months of your life, 

that you cannot unlearn as long 
as you live? Ask a hundred persons and 
few if any will give you precisely the cor- 
rect answer. Yet in this first year or so 
we come to possess a faculty which, more 
than any other acquired faculty, adjusts 
us to life, our surroundings, to the physical 
and nervous demands of each day. 

It may sound trite and banal to say 
briefly that this faculty is balance—that 
is only a partial statement of fact. To state 
it more correctly and completely: from 
the time we start to walk until we reach 
the end of the road, however long or short 
the journey, we never cease to resist the 
constant down-pull of gravity on our body. 

Ask any exponent of physical education 
about posture—what constitutes correct 
posture, and the answer will probably be 
directed to the proper way to be upright 
and two-footed—to “stand up straight.” 
To be sure, sitting posture has had ample 
consideration, especially as this relates to 
the school age. Tomes have been written 
about the standing and sitting postures— 
the child, the adolescent, even the debu- 
tante who may incline to slouch; but com- 
paratively little is said of the posture de- 
mands of middle age and senescence, as 
though it were relatively of less importance 


to be structurally upright in the mature 


years than in youth. 

The balance demands of the body, there- 
fore, as these relate to two of the three 
usual body postures, have been amply 
considered; substantially nothing is here 
to be added. However, there are balance 
demands that have also to do with decid- 
edly the most important of the three body 
postures—that of lying down, or more cor- 
rectly, recumbency. In fact, it is the time 
in each twenty-four hours we spend in re- 
cumbency that makes it possible for us to 
keep upright and active, responsive to the 
demands of our day—for nothing animate 


in Sleep 
B 
NORMAN D. MATTISON, 


M.D. 
New York City 


The quality of rest, be it observed, is of 
more importance than the quantity. Ergo, 
if one stands or sits in reasonably good 
posture, there is less effort and energy ex-. 
pended, and resulting greater rest and 
recuperation. It is of contributory interest, 
therefore , that the mechanical arrange- 
ment that makes us stand up straight is 
three times stronger than the mechanism 
that pulls us down—which means that the 
powerful anti-gravity muscles are always 
at our command to resist the weaker grav- 
ity muscles, if we will only direct them to 
do our bidding toward postural upright- 
ness. 

Recuperation through rest, therefore, be- 
comes a large integer in the completeness — 
of our day. Indeed, the quality of rest is 
a factor in the success of any enterprise; 
which is measured largely by the quality 
of relaxation in relation to the resultants of 
recuperation and rest. And their quotient 
must always depend on the divisor of our 
day’s physical and nervous expenditures—- 
recumbent rest, the quality and quantity of 
renewal of vitality, repair of tissues, the ° 
storing up of energy during our night’s 
sleep. 

Sleep and sleeping posture, therefore, 
become more worthy of an earnest “look- 
see” by those who are concerned with get- 
ting the most out of their night’s rest— 
and who is not? How may the unceasing 
effect of the down-pull of gravity on our 
body be best resisted?—for, remember, we 
have to maintain body equipoise or bal- 
ance day and night, constantly, from the 
first immature steps to the last rest. 

To those who are accustomed to think- 
ing of posture as simply standing or sitting 
up straight, some facts relating to sleeping 


can keep going for long without compen- a. 
oe postures may come somewhat as a revela- 
sating intervals of rest. 
¥. tion. It has been determined that body 
The upright or “life” line of the body (after Braus). Beg postures during sleep permit decidedly 
Especially during the growing years of childhood and variations than those of standing and q 
adolescence, the straighter the entire body during Pee sitting combined. In fact, an extensive es 
sleep, the better the posture during the day. This S385 study of recumbent sleep—the most pro- a 
is true throughout life. 5 (Continued on Page 62) ‘ : 
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OSEPH LEE’s characteristics were 
J expressed not only by his social serv- 
ice and long headship of the National 
Recreation Association but by qualities 
of intellect and character which freed 
him from prejudices that enslaved the minds of educa- 
tors and parents in their relations with children and 
youth. 

The proof is in his book Play in Education, published 
in 1915. 

He deliberately and avowedly adopted the word play 
and the study of play as a scientific method in the in- 
terpretation of child nature. He identified play with child 
nature. Arguments by academic scholars about the val- 
idity of details in the descriptions of certain age traits 
of children and the terms used to name them may be 
dismissed as immaterial in this discussion. The chief 
significance of that book was not in the data presented 
but in the attitudes and method in observation and infer- 
ence in the study of children and of play. 

The attitude and the method wrenched Lee loose from 
the most deep-seated and disastrous social prejudice in 
the relations of adults with children. Deep in the social 
mind was fixed the attitude that play was an activity of 
little worth and if tolerated at all only as a means of 
“letting off steam.” It was identified with “fooling” and 
in the school a “product of the imps.” This attitude 
towards play, as a survival of the worst aspects of Puri- 
tanism, scholasticism, and asceticism, was so powerful 
and subtle in influence on American folk beliefs that 
sociologists, practical social workers, and educators failed 
to recognize and define it as a problem, trace its social 
origins and analyze its effects on the lives of young peo- 
ple—hence the neglect of play, the wastage of child life, 
the ignorance of the source of bad habits, delinquency, 
crime. 

In the early years of the “playground” movement 
begun by the Association in 1906, leaders in education 
in angry antagonism to any discussion of play as an ed- 
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ucational force insisted eloquently that our need was 
more “blood and iron” in education, more “real work,” 
more “discipline” in attention to serious duties. Contempt 
for play was the common attitude of earnest people. 
Seriousness in social problems was usually correlated with 
disrespect for play. Only within the last ten years have 
educators begun to think in terms of a curriculum of 
activities. Few even yet dare face their contemporaries 
in scholarship and emphasize the play aspect of each 
division of that curriculum or interpret child nature jp 
terms of play. 

Lee, in his attitude and method of thinking, soared 
above all these prejudices. He asserted the exact oppo- 
site of the traditional beliefs. In thinking about attitudes 
towards children and play he was a pioneer along with 
Froebel and George Johnson. He advocated a method 
of observation and influence which in other fields would 
be called scientific. 

Further, he proved the superiority of his intellect and 
character by his attitude and method. Clear thinking 
depends on the search for and choice of a word to name 
a meaning. Lee himself in his introduction referred to 
his dislike of the word play but insisted that was no 


other word to explain child nature and he had the cour- 


age to choose it. 

Again, superiority in thinking is in the ability to see 
or differentiate a problem as a problem, define it, and by 
the energy of the creative imagination formulate a hy- 
pothesis about it which deductive analysis and reference 
to facts will prove valid. Lee gave proof of that superi- 
ority. He was a pioneer in what is still a poorly devel- 
oped, but an exceedingly difficult and, from the stand- 
point of child welfare, a most profoundly significant 
phase of science-——By Clark W. Hetherington, Ped.D.; 
reprinted by special permission from Recreation, De- 
cember, 1937. 


HE Association can progress in pro- 

fessional service only as fast as it (1) 
evolves constructive ideas, and (2) puts 
them into action. One of the functions 
of the officers of the Association should 
be to initiate and stimulate efforts upon the part of sec- 
tions, specific interest groups, committees, and institu- 
tions, to solve various important problems, to study and 
formulate standards and methods, and to prepare im- 
portant documents for publication. 

The officers of your Association welcome your sugges- 
tions. If you have ideas which upon reflection and dis- 
cussion with your colleagues seem to be worth while, will 
you not write them out and send them to the President? 
These ideas can then be studied by the appropriate groups 
or committees. Thus will our Association profit by the 
united thinking of our whole profession. Only through 
such cooperative effort can progress be made. The need 
for constructive thinking and action is all the more im- 
perative at this particular time when our National Asso- 
ciation is passing through an important period of transi- 
tion—C. H. McCuoy, President, American Association 
for Health and Physical Education. 


A Request for 
Cooperative 
Thinking 
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T has been a matter of common obser- 


Busy-ness, vation for years that there has been 
Interest, a very high correlation between happi- 
and Health ness, resistance to fatigue, and health. 


We have observed that the interested 
and integrated individual can put in more effort with 
apparently less fatigue than can the individual who hates 
his work or who is a victim of boredom. The late Frank- 
wood Williams, an eminent psychiatrist, said, “The 
happy, enthusiastic man can deliver three times as much 
work as the uninterested and bored individual, with less 
signs of fatigue.” 

This observation was made as early as the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. during the Golden Era of Greece. It was then 
that the great statesman, Pericles, saw the very definite 
connection between busy-ness, joy, and health: “The 
busy boy, the healthy boy, the good boy, and the wise 
boy are one.” 

It is only recently that any real physiological basis 
could be found for this situation. It now appears, how- 
ever, that we have some definite indications of why this 
is so. This release of power without the attendant fatigue 
appears to center around the adrenal gland. 

In primitive life we see evidence of adrenaline secretion 
in the great effort expended in times of “fight or flight.” 
Today we are recognizing that adrenaline is secreted 
within safe limits under the impetus of joyous living— 
the struggle which comes from conquest, either in 
challenging work activities or in recreational activities. 
Adrenaline releases body reserves—blood sugar from the 
liver, additional red blood corpuscles from long bones 
and, in extreme need, from the spleen; and it has also 
been proved that adrenaline is a definite fatigue neu- 
tralizer. 

The latest discovery on this, for which the Nobel Prize 
for Medicine was recently given, indicates that there is a 
quantity of Vitamin C in adrenaline. The Nobel Prize was 
given to Dr. Albert Szent-Gyorgyi of Hungary. In view 
of this fact we have additional proof of the close relation- 
ship between happiness and health and power. It is a 
general opinion that a liberal supply of Vitamin C in- 
creases the resisting power (or “buoyant health”) of the 
body. 

For physical education this seems to me to be one of 
the most significant physiological discoveries of the dec- 
ade. It is additional support to the belief of many of us 
that our physical education activities should be closer 
related to this release of power that we see in joyous 
living. In other words, it gives support to belief that our 
physical education activities should arouse interests and 
provide opportunities for emotional release, giving the 
individual that “all-thereness” and integration so defi- 
nitely a part of joyous pursuit in activities and so defi- 
nitely a part of normality. 

The prophet of old viewed the Eternal City as one 
“within the walls of which he could hear the laughter of 
little children.” Possibly we, in turn, should judge our 
physical education period in terms of the extent to which 
we hear within the walls the laughter of little children. 
—By Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., Professor of Education, New 
York University. 
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RITING in a recent issue of 

School and Society, Mr. M. M. 
Chambers of the American Youth Com- 
mission makes some constructive sug- 
gestions for coordinating education and 
leisure. He first points out the fact that both teachers 
and recreation leaders “recognize a new and increasing 
obligation to extend their services to persons of all ages.” 
Logically, he then states that “the coordination and ex- 
tension of educational and recreational services will in- 
volve gradual changes in existing institutions.” 

In most communities the school building offers the only 
practical source of recreational facilities. Already, it is 
customary for the schools to extend the use of their facili- 
ties for extra-curricular activities and summer playground 
uses. This extension of service is not, however, sufficient 
if limited mainly to school children. There has come to 
be an insistent demand for community-wide programs of 
recreation to include adults as well. This means more 
requests for use of school facilities by many community 
organizations to provide for the needs of their own par- 
ticular groups. 

The growing demand for evening use of the school 
facilities by non-school organizations brings forth an 
interesting suggestion by Mr. Chambers. For future con- 
sideration in school planning, he advocates constructing 
the school plant “as a twin structure, with one of its parts 
equipped and accessible for varied community uses with- 
out conflict with the school activities regularly carried on 
in the other part.” This means, according to Mr. Cham- 
bers, that ali facilities used in community recreation, such 
as auditoriums, gymnasiums, band and orchestra rooms, 
and meeting places for hobby enthusiasts, would form a 
separate unit of the school usable both day and evening. 
It would provide both a convenient and economical 
arrangement, since heating, lighting, and custodial serv- 
ices could be maintained separately. Such a unit could 
keep its identity still more completely by having sepa- 
rate entrances and also separate sanitary and locker 
arrangements. 


A Separate 
School Unit 
for Recreation 


The article in question also gives an enlightening and 
sympathetic discussion of the problems that arise from 
duality of administration in recreational matters. Most of 
these problems are already familiar to individuals engaged 
in teaching physical education. The author states with 
conviction that the public schools will always remain as 
one of the important agencies in public recreation and 
that any plan of unified administration will always have 
to give consideration to the board of education. His last 
point is a timely plea for the cooperation of all profes- 
sional workers in education and recreation for the com- 
mon welfare. In his words, ‘Education and recreation 
are not antithetical nor are they by any means mutually 
exclusive. To a great extent, they are in their modern 
forms one and the same, and intelligent observers have 
long since come to regard them as in part identical and 
in part complementary public functions, each of which is 
strengthened and enriched by the other. The wide-spread 
acceptance of this viewpoint will probably hasten the 
evolution of workable plans for their unified adminis- 
tration.” 
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The New York State Athletic Program 


By 


HIRAM A. JONES, Ph.D. 


Director, Health and Physical Education, New York 
State Education Department 


HE regulations of the Commissioner of Education 
T overning athletics that were approved by the Board 

of Regents at its July 1937 meeting represent a most 
important development and a far-reaching step in the 
redirection of school athletic activities. In the New York 
state program of education these activities are now re- 
organized as a phase of physical education and as an 
integral part of the curriculum. Through this formal 
recognition by the state’s foremost educational body, 
games and sports and like activities of great interest to 
boys and girls are placed on a par with other subjects 
in the course of study. 

This article will serve to point out the source of de- 
velopment of these regulations, the reason why they have 
been approved by State Education Department authori- 
ties, and the general purpose underlying them. It will 
also indicate some implications for local school authori- 
ties and state and local athletic associations and leagues 
in the administration of athletic activities. 


INCE 1900 and before, the control of athletic activi- 
ties has been a bane to the positions of school prin- 
cipals and superintendents. Records of the annual meet- 
ings of the Associated Academic Principals as early as 
1890 indicate the difficulty with which local administra- 
tors were confronted in dealing with the administration 
of games and sports. The problems inside and especially 
outside school were serious and complicated. The con- 
tributions that have been made by the many athletic 
leagues organized by school authorities for the improve- 
ment of these conditions are numerous and for the most 
part well known to school officials throughout the state. 
Of the large leagues and associations, the work done by 
the State Athletic Association, the P.S.A.L. (Public School 
Athletic League) of New York, City, the P.S.A.L. in 
Buffalo, and the Eastern New York League, is especially 
noteworthy. Many smaller leagues throughout the state 
have served to demonstrate the value of improved meth- 
ods in the administration of athletic activities. 
For the past six years the State Athletic Association 
» through the Executive Committee has concentrated its 
efforts on securing a sane administration of athletic activ- 
ities as a definite phase of the educational program. 
Early in 1932 this Association reorganized its statement 
of objectives and policies and directed its efforts toward 
the attainment of these objectives. The Executive Com- 
mittee of this Association has been tireless in its efforts 
to secure much needed facts with which to determine 
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policies in order to secure a fair and equitable deal for all 
concerned. 

A first important achievement of the Association was 
the sponsoring of the Committee on Athletics for Boys 
and Men and a similar Committee on Athletics for Girls 
and Women. The work of these Committees resulted in 
valuable reports published by the State Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 

A second significant contribution by the State Ath- 
letic Association was its sponsorship of a Research Com- 
mittee beginning in 1934. The work of this Committee 
was developed in cooperation with the Health and Phys- 
ical Education and Research Divisions of the State Edu- 
cation Department. The material secured by the Com- 
mittee was carefully compiled and analyzed through the 
efforts of Dr. Warren W. Coxe, Director of the Educa- 
tional Research Division, and members of his staff. The 
first report of the Research Committee offered much of 
value to schools of the state but failed in some respects 
to attract the attention it deserved. The Research Com- 
mittee was continued by the state Association during the 
following year, and its second report, parts of which were 
published in the Athletic Bulletin in 1935, is most sig- 
nificant. Data contained therein served to convince 
school authorities, if they were not already convinced, 
that further changes should be made in the administra- 
tion of athletics. 

The state Association sponsored and financed other 
important committees, especially one on finance. The 
full significance and influence of this report is yet to be 
made public. 


HILE these efforts on the part of the State Athletic 
Association were taking place, several other profes- 
sional groups were studying the problem. A committee 
of the State Health and Physical Education Association 
had been operating for some time to effect improvement 
in the administration of athletics. The Executive Com- 
mittees of the P.S.A.L. of New York City, the P.S.A.L. 
in Buffalo, and the Eastern New York Public High 
School Athlet’c League bent their efforts in this direction. 
In addition we had many reports, national in scope, urg- 
ing changes in this program. A mass of evidence was thus 
secured to point out the direction the program should 
take. 
During the last three years it has been increasingly 
apparent that the State Athletic Association, and in many 
) respects similar associations throughout the state, lacked 
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sufficient authority and power to govern properly the 
minimum regulations that should apply alike to all 
schools in the state. Such a minimum, that would safe- 
guard the health of participants and guarantee manage- 
ment of athletic activities so that educational benefits 
would result, seemed extremely urgent and inevitable. 
Some schools were so extremely individualistic in atti- 
tude toward regulations by the state Association or any 
other source that in any way affected outstanding players 
on their teams that action to correct conditions was im- 
perative. It was obvious we were suffering from the 
extreme in decentralization of control. While arguments 
in favor of such decentralization were available, there 
was no doubt in the minds of leaders throughout the 
state that, in the control of interscholastic athletics, we 
were not ready for any such steps. In fact quite the 
opposite in the way of control was desired. 

These unfortunate results of extreme decentralization 
were accompanied by numerous protests to the Depart- 
ment by school administrators demanding that action be 
taken to remedy the situation. Confronted with this 
problem, the state Association at its December 1935 
meeting initiated, sponsored, and financed a Joint Com- 
mittee on State Athletics whose duty it was to investi- 
gate the problem. The following associations and persons 
were represented on this committee: 


Council of School Superintendents—W. Howard Vander- 
hoef 

Associated Academic Principals—Robert C. Macdonald, 
Herbert L. Sackett 

P.S.A.L. and Board of Education of New York City— 
A. K. Aldinger, M.D., Rowland Patterson, Charles J. 
Kraft, Jr. 

P.S.A.L. of Buffalo—Ellis H. Champlin 

Eastern New York Public High School Athletic League— 
Dr. Harry E. Pratt 

New York State School Boards Association, Inc-—Harold 
L. Fuess, W. A. Clifford 

State Health and Physical Education Association—Elmer 
K. Smith 

State Athletic Association—Frank R. Wassung 


The Director of the Health and Physical Education 
Division of the State Education Department was asked 
to serve as chairman of this Committee. Those familiar 
with the history and development of athletics throughout 
the state will recognize that the membership in this 
Committee represents considerable talent and experience 
in dealing with athletic problems. 

After six months of careful study of state-wide con- 
ditions and available facts, the Committee at its meeting 
in New York City in September 1936 petitioned the 
Commissioner of Education and the Board of Regents 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Commissioner of Education and the 
Board of Regents be petitioned to take steps immediately to 
rule and regulate definitely athletic activities as an integral 
part of the education program under powers already existing 
in the education law of New York State. : 

Resolved, That the chairman (Dr. Jones) be directed to 
present this resolution to the Commissioner of Education and 
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the Board of Regents and that each member of this com- 
mittee be instructed to present a copy of this resolution to 
the organization which he represents. 


Following action by the Joint Committee on these 
petitions, practically every association represented on 
the Committee approved the demand made by this group 
of men. It was not the desire of the Department to dom- 
inate the control of athletics but, when confronted with 
the facts and this petition of school officials of the state, 
it was clearly evident that the Department should con- 
cern itself by regulating athletic activities more definitely. 
A statement of program was therefore formulated and 
approved by the Joint Committee. 


HE people of the state are indebted to the members 

of this Joint Committee, the local school officials who 
assisted them in their deliberations, and to the State 
Athletic Associations for this contribution to the educa- 
tional program of the state. A most important step has 
been taken. 

It is the belief of those who have worked so hard to 
bring about this change that the statement of regulations 
approved by the Regents will, among other things, help 
to do the following: 


1. Apply professional administrative procedures and teach- 
ing methods for meeting pupil needs and securing desirable 
outcomes for athletics as in other phases of education . 

2. Secure adequate safety provisions and safeguard the 
health of all participants. 

3. Provide administrators and teachers with standards for 
the conduct of athletic activities for educational purposes. 

4. Provide a basic minimum set of regulations that will 
apply to all schools of the state, public and private alike. 

5. Provide a state code, which may be used when needed, 
to offset local pressure for a “winning team at any cost.” 

6. Provide a more satisfactory financial support. 


It will be noted throughout the regulations that it be- 
comes the duty of the local trustees and boards of educa- 
tion to carry out the provisions outlined. In carrying 
out this responsibility it is assumed that boards of edu- 
cation will, in addition to this minimum program, adopt 
such other regulatons, not in conflict therewith, as may 
be necessary to administer the local programs in accord- 
ance with desirable standards. Heretofore, trustees and 
boards of education have had responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the program, but practices throughout 
the State have varied widely—too widely in many re- 
spects to be satisfactory. Some schools adopted no regu- 
lations and took little if any responsibility. Others have 
been doing a satisfactory job. 

The adoption of this state minimum code does not 
mean that there will be no need for state, district, and 
local athletic leagues and associations. Such organizations 
have, since the beginning of this problem, performed a 
great service to the schools of the state. They should 
continue to do so. The regulations approved by the Re- 
gents should be implemented by this local initiative in 
accordance with needs. In dealing with the development 
of additional regulations in accordance with local needs, 
school authorities should not view the state regulations 
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as coercive. The state regulations have been adopted at 
the demand of local authorities—at their request and for 
their assistance. It is hoped that the good work of the 
state Association and the many other associations and 
leagues throughout the state will continue with renewed 
vigor. A great deal of work remains to be done and 
much service is yet to be rendered to the schools of the 
state in matters regarding athletics. 


S a guide to local trustees and boards of education, 

it is recommended that they develop their program 
pursuant to statute (Article 26-A of the Education Law) 
along the following lines: 

1. Provide a good teaching program in regularly scheduled 
physical education classes which give basic training for all 
pupils. 

2. Provide for such additional periods as are necessary to 
meet special needs of certain individuals and groups. 

3. Develop a program of organized and directed activities 
(intramural or extra-class) which meets the 300-minute per 
week requirement and enrolls the mass of pupils. 


This procedure should broaden the base from which 
interschool competition is an outgrowth. It should de- 
velop pupil initiative and leadership. It should guaran- 
tee a desirable share of teacher time and use of facilities 
in proportion to the value to the total enrollment. More- 
over, it should guarantee a program of such quality that 
the boy who cannot meet interschool athletic regulations 
will have his needs met in this other phase of the pro- 
gram. 


URING the development of this program and espe- 

cially during the deliberations of the Joint Com- 
mittee, much concern was voiced as to the enforcement 
of regulations. In regard to enforcement it should be 
clearly understood that the enforcement of these Regula- 
tions is a duty of trustees and boards of education. In 
so far as state enforcement is necessary, the Board of 
Regents, through the proper Department officials, is 
responsible. It is not the responsibility of any state or 
local athletic association or league to enforce the Com- 
missioner’s regulations governing athletics as approved 
by the Board of Regents. It is, of course, the responsi- 
bility of athletic associations and leagues to cooperate 
in seeing that both the spirit and the letter of the regu- 
lations are lived up to by the various school districts 
throughout the State. 

Following are given selected excerpts from the “Regu- 
lations of the Commissioner of Education Governing 
Health and Physical Education” as approved by the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York which 
particularly affect athletics, together with certain defi- 
nitions: 


Article |. Definitions 


1. Definitions as used in these regulations: 

g) “Physical education or training” is a method and program 
of education which shall be construed to cover all forms of non- 
vocational physical activities both intramural and interscholastic. 

i) “Athletic activities’ are a phase of the physical education 
program comprising, for the most part, games and sports. 

j) “Scheduled game or tournament” is a game or tournament 
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arranged by school authorities in accordance with the regulations 
of the Commissioner. 

k) “Postseason game or tournament” is a game or tournament 
conducted after the scheduled games or tournaments have been 
completed. 

1) “Playday” is a day when pupils from two or more schools 
meet and play with, rather than against, each other. 


Article V. Physical Education 


5. Athletic activities — 

Effective September 1, 1938, athletic participation in all schools 
shall conform to the following regulations: 

It shall be the duty of trustees and boards of education 

a) To permit no athletic team to represent a school except in 
conformance with the regulations. 

b) To permit no postseason games or postseason tournaments, 
other than those conducted by school authorities in accordance 
with approved standards. 

c) To prevent any individual or team representing a school 
under its jurisdiction from participating in a game or tournament 
which is not approved. 

d) To insure satisfactory financial support for its program. 

e) To approve all traveling of individuals or teams under their 
jurisdiction. 

f) To maintain an equitable division of facilities between boys 
and girls. 

g) To give primary consideration to the well-being of indi- 
vidual boys and girls in the conduct of games and sports. 

h) To sacrifice no individual for the sake of winning events. 

z) To conduct all activities under adequate safety provisions. 

j) To equalize in so far as possible the powers of opponents 
in individual and group athletic competitions. 

k) To provide adequate health examinations before participa- 
tion in strenuous activity and periodically throughout the season, 
and to permit no pupil to participate in such activity without the 
approval of the school medical officer. 

!) To make athletic activities an articulate part of the physical 
education program under the supervision of the professionally 
trained physical education staff. 

m) To conduct all girls’ athletic activities wherever possible 
under the immediate supervision of a woman physical education 
teacher. 

n) To limit the girls’ athletic program to club activities, intra- 
mural games, playdays, and approved invitation activities, and to 
conduct all such activities for girls under girls’ rules with women 
acting as referees, umpires, or officials. 

0) To require interschool athletic activities for boys, grades 
9 to 12 inclusive, to be conducted in accordance with the follow- 
ing minimum standards: 


(1) Duration of competition. — 

A boy shall be eligible for only four years in any one inter- 
school sport. 

A boy shall be eligible for interschool competition only between 
his fourteenth and nineteenth birthdays. He shall be eligible for 
interschool cross country, ice hockey or football only between his 
fifteenth and nineteenth birthdays. A pupil who attains the age 
of nineteen years on or after the date set in these rules for the 
beginning of a sport season may continue to participate during 
that season in that particular sport. 


(2) Registration — 

A boy is eligible for interschool competition only when he is 
a bona fide student, enrolled during the first fifteen school days 
of the semester and has been in regular attendance 80 per cent 
of the school time. 


(3) Transfer.— 

A boy who transfers from one school to another shall become 
eligible for interschool competition only after one semester of 
approved attendance unless the parents or guardians have changed 
residence to the new school district or the transfer is caused by a 
rearrangement of school district boundaries. 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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Outing 
Activities 


at 
Middlebury 
College 


IDDLEBURY College has 
M a beautiful setting with 
“Jarge horizons.” The view 

from its New England chapel is su- 
perb, ever changing yet eternal. It 
makes one aspire to “measure up to 
the full stature of man,” to resolve 
“to live most and serve best,” to 
question and weigh values. All this 
feeling is intensified by the knowl- 
edge that others have shared this in- 
spiration and philosophy, and have 
so declared it in the words engraved 
over the chapel pillars: ““The Strength 
of the Hills is His Also.” The energy 
that climbs mountains must learn to 
discard the useless and to discrimi- 
This article is submitted by the Rules and 


Editorial Committee of the Women’s Athletic 
Section of the A.A.H.P.E. 


Winding trails between snow laden branches 
are a delight to every winter hiker. 
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nate—to conserve and to appropri- 
ate; and the result is more than the 
physical exhilaration—there is an 
inner stability. With all the hills of 
Vermont and all the delights of New 
England winters providing the neces- 
sary stimulation, it is no wonder that 
the Mountain Club is one of the 
most popular activities among men 
and women students at Middlebury. 

The interest or enthusiasm for all 
sport activities is whetted at the so- 
called Scavenger Party which is 
scheduled early during Freshmen 
Week for the entering men and wo- 
men, sponsored jointly by the Moun- 
tain Club and the Women’s Athletic 
Association. As each freshman ar- 
rives at the party, he or she receives 
an envelope on which is typed his 
group number and his name, and he 
is instructed to find the people be- 
longing to the eight or ten freshman 
names listed inside the envelope. Each 
group when complete is given a list of 
required things to be done, being ad- 
vised to learn first all of the “propa- 
ganda-paragraph” lauding the assets 
of the two organizations sponsoring 
the party. The hunt orientates the 
freshman to the campus buildings, 
and also includes the usual search for 
a live frog, wasp, or what-not. The 
members of the first two returning 
groups which show evidence of ac- 
complishment receive a free ride, in- 
cluding lunch, on the first Mountain 
Club trip. 

Before the good taste of this party 
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by MARION L. YOUNG 


Associate Professor of Physical 

Education, The Women’s Col- 

lege at Middlebury, Middlebury 
Vermont 


is forgotten, the students are solicited 
for Mountain Club dues which are 
two dollars and for W.A.A. dues 
which are fifty cents. The Mountain 
Club has considerable expense for the 
trucks which transport the members 
to the foot of the mountain, for 
equipment bought to loan out to 
members, and for expenses of dele- 
gates to conferences. The fee of the 
W.A.A. is used for the medical ex- 
amination of its members. 


Mountain Trips 


From the Campus of the Bread- 
loaf Summer School of English of the 
College, easy or steep trails up the 
mountains are readily approached. The 
first Mountain Club trip usually in- 
troduces the freshmen to this college- 
owned mountain campus and from 
there starts the two and one-half mile 
climb up the main mountain road to 
the Long Trail, this section of which 


- is maintained by the Middlebury 


branch of the Green Mountain Club 
members. Pleiad Lodge on the trail 
is less than three-quarters of a mile 
from the main road. It has four 
bunks which will accommodate three 
persons each, a stove and necessary 
cooking equipment. Just beyond is a 
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shallow stream where ‘“wash-bowl” 
ablutions may be performed and be- 
yond this is lovely Pleiad Lake. On 
the north side of the lake are broad, 
ledgy rocks, an ideal place for broil- 
ing steaks and for watching the ma- 
neuvers of adventurous companions 
pushing off in the old flat boat, which 
for at least twenty years has remained 
on the lake unoared if not unmanned. 
On the south overhangs Pleiad Look- 
out, a popular though steep climb. 
This first trip may include a lunch at 
the lodge and a visit to the lake, then 
up to the Lookout or back across the 
main highway to Silent Cliff—which 
is a longer hike but on arrival gives 
a deeper and more expansive view. 
During the fall the trips are scheduled 
about every week. Late in the fall 
there may be a few overnight trips 
and the few married faculty couples 
who enjoy going have ample oppor- 
tunity to receive an invitation to act 
as chaperones. 

The Mountain Club may plan two 
or more destinations for the same day 
with a limited number going to each 
place. The trucks leave at about 8:30 
A.M. or 9:30 on Sunday, and return 
in time for chapel at five o’clock. A 
small charge is made for an individ- 
ual lunch of sandwiches, cake, and 


“Straw rides” often end at a farm 


fruit, the Mountain Club providing 
the coffee bags, kettles, and other 
equipment. 

A day or two before the hike the 
list of all women who sign up is 
handed in to the head of the depart- 
ment of physical education who con- 
fers with the nurse as to the known 
health condition of each girl during 
the last two weeks. Any girl who re- 
ceives an “O.K.” and then decides 
that she will not go must get a sub- 
stitute from the waiting list. The 
nurse checks attendance on every 
truck. 

The women members of the Sky- 
Line Trail of the Mountain Club give 
the “high-spots” of hiking instruc- 
tion to new women members, particu- 
larly stressing appropriate dress. They 
also act as “pace-setters” to hang 
back with the slower groups or go 
ahead with the ones. who have the 
longer stride. It is a sophomore re- 
quirement to pass a course in “Home 
Hygiene and Care of the Sick,” 
which includes the Red Cross certifi- 
cate. Emergency kits are carried in 
different groups. 

The hikes are planned to be some- 
what progressive as to difficulty and 
the check-up on attendance makes it 
possible to gauge as to whether a 


certain individual who did not go on 
two or three previous hikes should 
climb on the present one. Pace-set. 
ters are supposed to report any girls 
who appear especially tired, slow, or 
breathless. 


Winter Sports 


The men students now have a 
special instructor for winter sports, 
and when the snow around town js 
not favorable they are taken up near 
Breadloaf where a trail has been con- 
structed for practical experience and 
lecture-demonstrations. They also 
have a fine ski jump on Chipman 
Hill, which is about a mile from the 
college, where the _ intercollegiate 
jumping takes place during the 
winter-carnival. 

The women, however, really got 
the lead in the fun of winter sports, 
for it was they who years ago made 
the men envious of the toboggan slide 
on the women’s side of the campus; 
the slide was financed by the W.A.A., 
which also owned several toboggans. 
It was the women also who started 
the popular snowshoe supper parties; 
these parties frequently took the 
form of a hare-and-hound chase and 
included such stunts as climbing over 
fences and sliding down hills on 


house where famous Vermont maple syrup is being boiled down. 
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the snowshoe tails. Tobog- 
ganing and snowshoe | trips 
were occasionally substituted 
for the regular physical edu- 
cation hour but there was 
no organized class or instruc- 
tion. 

Three years ago the de- 
partment of physical educa- 
tion and the W.A.A. first 
gave concentrated attention 
to winter activities. For 
the skiing instruction they 
were able to secure the 
services of a man student. 
Two years ago the Moun- 
tain Club financed the ser- 
vices of an out-of-town in- 
structor; the result, however, was not 
satisfactory, because insufficient snow 
necessitated the frequent moving of 
the class to more remote but snowy 
spots, thereby consuming too much 
time. 

Last year the department offered 
the services of one of its instructors, 
who had had instruction under Mrs. 
Ingrid Holm at the winter school in 
Putney. One class followed another 
at every available opportunity, al- 
though the weather did not match 
the supply of equipment and the 
enthusiasts who wanted “some real 
winter.” The W.A.A. gave extra-cur- 
ricular credit for fifteen hours of in- 
struction for beginners. The majority 
of students did not get the needed 
hours out of doors, but their credit 
was granted on the basis of some 
theoretical knowledge, and hours 
spent in properly preparing their 
equipment for storage. 

The instruction in skiing begins be- 
fore the first snowfall with an ex- 
amination of equipment and trying-on 
and adjusting. The start with the skis 
is of course made on the level, pro- 
gressing to a very gentle slope, then 
to Chapel Hill on the campus. It was 
noticeable to the women that the 
men who affected a nonchalant ap- 
proach during an instruction period 
stayed to listen and some of them 
chose to try a “trail” within hearing 
distance! 

This past year the Mountain Club 
sponsored a week’s visit to the 
campus by the well-known skier 
Otto Schniebs, and he was a very 
busy and popular man—skiers “were 
all over the place.” The majority of 
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Gathering sap from tall maples. 


his pupils had probably done some 
skiing before; the day of the last 
lesson many of them went to the 
more thrilling slopes of the moun- 
tains near Breadloaf. 

The W.A.A. has just purchased 
some land on which it hopes to erect 
a cabin, and then to make this “house 
and lot” a desirable objective as a 
practice place for those students who 
have passed out of the very begin- 
ning class of skiers. There will be no 
lift, but the hill will afford concen- 
trated practice for those who cannot 
forget the self-consciousness coinci- 
dent with an audience. 


Winter Carnival 


The Winter Carnival is similar to 
all winter carnivals—winter is often 


freaky about the snow sup- 
ply. Last year Middlebury 
brought in enough snow to 
cover the men’s ski-jump 
but the spectators stood 
around in muddy patches 
and the general landscape 
was brown and bare. On one 
day of the carnival, trucks 
take enthusiasts to Lake 
Dunmore where there is in- 
formal skiing, skijoring, and 
skating, and, a_ bountiful 
feast; men students work 
day and night to build the 
ice throne and install the 
electricity and loud speaker 
for the Ice Pageant, which 
is a very lovely sight. 

The women have a minor part in 
the carnival in what is called “The 
Women’s Jubilee.” Most of the events 
are run off on Chapel Hill and are 
informal in nature: downhill racing, 
down- and up-hill relay, obstacle and 
slalom races followed by a broom 
hockey game. Then come skating 
races, and an informal get-acquainted 
tea to which all visiting delegates 
are invited. 


A Novel Experience 


The members of Middlebury’s 
Mountain Club probably have one 
delightful objective of which few 
other clubs can boast: every club 
member has the opportunity to visit 
a “sugarbush.” This means being 

(Continued on Page 58) 


Beginners try sloping Chapel Hill before attempting steep runs. 
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of the producer. 


The following are paper bound: 


SPRINGTIME—A MAY DAY PAGEANT 
by CATHERINE SNODGRASS 

An outdoor processional with music, dancing, and recitation. 
Illustrated. 


THE ANGER OF THE SUN ADAPTED FROM SHINTO 
LEGENDS 

by Mary DreNNAN 

In three Scenes. 1. Story of Creation. 2. Evil Deeds of Susa- 
no-wo. 3. Return of the Sun Goddess. With descriptions of 
Costumes, Ete. 


THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 

Based on James Russell Lowell’s Poem. 

by DorotHy and GeorciA UNVERZAGT 

In Five Episodes. 1. The Vow. 2. The Search. 3. Spirit of 
Religion. 4. Spirit of Love. 5. Spirit of Service. Illustrated. 


A PORT OF DREAMS—THE NEWCOMER T 
AMERICA 

by KaTHarine L. CHAPMAN 

A dramatic pageant in Four Episodes. 1. Russia. 2. The 
Dream and Escape. 3. On Shipboard. The New Home. 
Illustrated. 


A PAGEANT OF THE SEASONS 

by and Nina G. Carey 

A simple but interesting pageant to enact. In four Parts: 
Spring, Summer, Fall and Winter. Full directions for cos- 
tumes and properties. 


TEXAS, THE LAND OF ROMANCE 

by May I. Perry 

A historical pageant in six Episodes: France, Spain, Mexico, 
Republic, Confederacy, Union. Easy to produce. 


THE RECOMPENSE 

by Erne: Hotmes and Nina G. Carey 

A pageant in seven Episodes for the closing exercise of a Jr. 
High School. It enacts the work of a school year in dramatic 
form illustrating what has been accomplished. Illustrated. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 

by Katuarine L. CHAPMAN 

A Dramatic Dance Pageant of Mythology. In six Episodes. 
1. Wrath of venus. 2. Meeting of Cupid and Psyche. 3. Seed 
of Mistrust. 4. Ordeals of Psyche. 5. Underworld Adventure. 
6. Cupid’s Petition before Jove. Explicit directions given for 
production and costuming. Illustrated. 


THE SPIRIT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

by BERNICE SUNDEL 

An inspirational pageant depicting the purpose and values 
of physical education and tracing the accomplishments of 
good instruction. Particularly fitted for closing exercises. 


by Harriet Fircuparrick and FLoRENcE CHILSON 
A wealth of material for small or large demonstrations will 
be found in this book. Large 8vo. Paper Music Illus. 


67 West 44th Street 


$ .50 


50 


50 


50 


50 


$1.50 


We present below a selection of pageants that have been tried and tested in actual 
production. A valuable feature of the majority of these pageants is that they are elastic; 
that is, the characters, dances, activities, etc., may be varied to meet the particular needs 


The following are bound in full cloth: 


THE CONFLICT $1.50 
by GERTRUDE COLRBY 

A Health Masque in Pantomime. Presents dramatically the 
conflict between the forces of Ignorance and Enlightenment. 

In three acts. A Health Masque, The Dark Glen of Ignorance, 
The Court of Wisdom. Full directions given regarding pro- 
duction, Dances, Music and Costume. Illustrated. 


SPECIAL DAY PAGEANTS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 

by Marton KENNeEpy and Katuerine I. Bemis 

A valuable collection of little pageants for special days, 
such as Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Thanksgiy- 
ing, etc. Especially adapted for the lst through 4th grades. 
There are 21 pageants in all. 


1.00 


PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 

by Marion KENNEDY and KATHERINE I. BEMIS 

A wide variety of 21 programs emphasizing the observance 
of Book Week, Conservation Week, Health Week, Ete. 


1.00 


MOTHER GOOSE MAY DAY 

by KATHLEEN TURNER and MARGUERITE WILLS 

One of our most popular pageants. Combines the famous 
characters, Alice in Wonderland, King Cole, Simple Simon, 
Mother Goose, Etc. Simple and easy to produce. Illustrated. 


1.00 


NATIONS OF THE WORLD 

by the Facutty of Pustic Scnootr 53, Buffalo. 

A Pageant designed to show their Contribution to the World. 
In 5 episodes on Africa, Asia, Europe, South America, North 
America. Color and educational. [lustrated. 


2.00 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 

by Atice D. RILey 

A Pageant of International Peace. Presented in 8 episodes 
showing the development of the ideal brotherhood from 
its personal to its international phases. Full details for pro- 
duction. 


1.50 


A HEALTH REVUE 

by MARGARET STRASSLER 

A Pageant of Health Activities for Jr. H. S. This pageant 
puts into practice health principles and illustrates the values 
of established health rules. Illustrated. 


1.50 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PAGEANTRY 

by Dr. Linwoop Tart, Director of the American Pageant 
Association 

The only complete book giving detailed directions for organi- 

zation, committees, management, music, songs, rehearsals, 

ete. Two illustrative pageants are included. 


2.00 


Complete Books For The Production of Festivals 
DEMONSTRATION HANDBOOK of Olympia Thru The Ages 


FOLK FESTIVALS FOR SCHOOLS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
by Mary Errie SHAMBAUGH 

An encyclopedic book of folk festivals of the American In- 
dian, Spain, Mexico, and Europe. With Music and fully 
illustrated. Quarto cloth. 


A. & BARNES & COMPANY 


Publishers for One Hundred Years 


New York 
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Physical Education 
for the Classroom Teacher 


by Dorothy La Salle 
Director of Health and Physical Education, 
East Orange (N.J.) Public Schools. 


Here is a practical textbook by a talented author 
who has had much experience in grade school 
teaching. This new contribution shows how the 
classroom teacher with a minimum of training can 
conduct a well planned program of Physical Edu- 
cation. It is particularly suited for textbook use in 
teacher training colleges. 


THE CONTENTS 
Introduction; The Classroom Teacher Looks at 
Physical Education; Objectives; Class Organiza- 
tion and Management of Equipment; Discussion; 
Developing Leaders; The Teaching of Skills; 
Analyses of Games; Dance; Teaching Materials; 
Recapitulation. 
8vo ... Cloth . .. Illustrated . . . $2.00 


Modern Principles 
of Physieal Education 


by Jackson R. Sharman, Ph.D. 

| Professor of Health and Physical Education, 

Head of the Department, University of Alabama 

A clear understanding and comprehension of the 
philosophy and principles of physical education 
is an essential requirement for all teachers. Dr. 
Sharman, in this, his latest book, gives to pros- 


MODERN pective teachers a broad general view of the 
aaa principles upon which the present day program of 
PHYSICAL . physical education is based. The principles dis- 


TION 
EDUCA cussed are thoroughly up-to-date and are based on 


recent evidence from biology, psychology, eco- 
nomics and education. 


THE CONTENTS 


Principles of Physical Education; School Program 
of Physical Education; Class Management; Class 
Organization and Control; Hygiene of Physical 
Education; Methods of Presenting Subject Matter; 
The Learning Process; Planning Instruction; Foundations of Motivation; The 
Individual Pupil; Individual Differences in Physical Fitness and Achievement; 
Special Methods in Activities; Measurement of the Results of Teaching. 

8vo .... Cloth... $2.00 


A. & BARNES & Co. 


Publishers for One Hundred Years 
67 West 44th Street New York 
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Three New College Texts 


The Conduct of 
Physical Education 
Organization and Administration 


by Mabel Lee 


Professor of Physical Elucation, Chairman of 
the Department of Physical Education, for 
Women, University of Nebraska 


This new book by a distinguished educator and 
leader bids fair to become the standard work in 
its field. Each day brings in congratulatory letters 
stating that at last a comprehensive book is avail- 
able for their courses. Examine this book now for 
possible adoption for your second semester. 


THE CONTENTS 


The Profession of Physical Education; Appraisal 
of Activities; Problems of Program Planning; 
Programs in Physical Education; Facilities for the 
Physical Education Program; Equipment and Sup- 
plies; Care of the Physical Education Plant and 
Equipment; The Protection Program; The Testing 
Program; Physical Education Schedules; Physical 
Education Budget; Department Rules and Poli- 
cies; Preliminary Preparations for the Year; Ad- 
ministering the Program; Marks and Credits in 
Physical Education; Competition; The Conduct of 
Sports; Awards and Point Systems; The Conduct 
of Non-Competitive Activities. 


8vo . Cloth . Copiously Illustrated . $3.00 


A. S. Barnes Company 
67 West 44 St. 
New York, N.Y. 


Please send the books checked below for my 
examination with a view to class use. 


1) Lee, The Conduct of Physical Education, $3.00 


CJ La Salle, Physical Education for the Classroom 
Teacher, $2.00 


(1 Sharman, Modern Principles of Physical Edu- 
cation, $2.00 
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Ski Gymnastics 


by A. E. CHILCOTT 


Physical Instructor, High School 
of Commerce and Finance, Toronto 


KIING has deservedly become 
one of the most popular winter 
sports in the world. Neverthe- 


less, the average skier in this country . 


has little knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles necessary for full 
enjoyment of the sport. A certain 
amount of technical knowledge and 
skill is without question necessary. 
Even elementary movements such as 
walking and turning on the level are 
beyond the uninstructed beginner’s 
ability, and in most cases his position 
for running is completely wrong. 
Since snow conditions in Canada 
and the United States are not always 
of the best, learning to ski without 
wasting too much time when the 
snow does come has been given a 
great deal of attention by the experts. 
The Ontario Ski Zone Committee has 
made a careful study of the methods 
used in the various European ski 
schools and has developed a simple 
method by which the beginner can 
learn to ski with a minimum of time 
and effort. This is the so-called “Ski 
Gymnastics” course, sometimes called 
“dry skiing.” A gymnasium, the 


beach, or even a lawn will provide 
the necessary practice ground. 
Carefully selected gymnastic exer- 
cises without skis, for the purpose ot 
strengthening and loosening the mus- 
cles used in skiing, are the founda- 
tions for skill in the sport. When 
these muscles become strong and sup- 
ple, exercises with the skis on, for 
balance and weight shifting, follow. 
Demonstrations of gliding on the 
level, the various methods of hill 
climbing and ways of turning, fol- 


Figure 6. This low position takes the elastic- 
ity out of the knees. If the runner hits a 
bump his body is too low to absorb the shock. 


190° 


Figure 5. Wrong position generally taken by 
the beginner; too stiff, and no elasticity to 
absorb the shocks. 


lowed by practice under the critical 
eye of an instructor, can be carried 
out almost anywhere. When these 
are mastered, the straight running 
position is emphasized. Particular 
attention is given to impress on the 
candidate the necessity of keeping 
weight forward, how much to crouch, 
the telemark position, and how to ne- 
gotiate bumps, hollows, and sudden 
changes of gradient. The stem posi- 
tion is given special emphasis as the 
basis of the stem Christiania, the 
most generally used of all skiing 
turns. All this is done with the skis 
on, and with the body, legs, and skis 
(Continued on Page 56) 


From right to left: Figure 1, normal running position. Figure 2, medium running position. Figure 3, low running position. Figure 4, the three 
positions superimposed to show how one progresses from the other. 
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Control of Colds in School 


By 


EDWARD J. STOREY 


Director, Health and Physical Education 
Mamaroneck, New York 


of these is the case of the common cold. It is 

amazing that in these modern times the use of the 
family nostrum in the treatment of the cold plays a large 
and startling part. While the practice of “home cures” 
is widely diffused, it is interesting to note how these 
cures vary according to national origin. The pity of it is 
that one so-called “cure” in which the patient has sur- 
vived in spite of the medicament, is sufficient propaganda 
to wreak untold and irreparable damage among relatives 
and friends. 

My investigations and observations through more than 
a decade of helping to educate the children of foreigners 
have not failed to provide amusement as well as 
interest. For the common cold, for example, the Italian 
parent will swear by the humble flaxseed. Another widely 
used favorite is the red pepper tea, a sure-fire remedy 
in more ways than one. But why? No one seems to 
know except that “it is good.” The common and daily 
indulgence in “tea and lemon” by the Jewish people 
evidently discounts its use during colds. Instead, these 
people resort to the dried raspberry. This, too, is 
brewed in boiling water, without sugar. “It’s good; it 
makes you sweat.’’ The Greeks, Syrians, and Turks have 
a method all their own. They always cook onions and 
force the patient to eat as much as he will stand. They 
brew garlic tea, also. Both these plants are used in their 
daily cooking; the cold merely is the occasion to increase 
the use, nay, to make these the exclusive articles of diet. 
The Germans whom I have observed “like it hot on the 
outside.” Arnica is the old stand-by. Colds will submit 
to it as readily as muscular pains. For internal use they 
have hot whiskey and rock candy. Alcohol seems to 
have its steady occupation with all these races, in one 
form or another. The Italian and the Frenchman will 
have their cognac, the Nordics their brandy, and the 
Near Easterners their “arrak,” more familiar to us as 
anisette, but unsweetened. 

The main issue is that each of these people have their 
own traditional remedies and all of them cannot possibly 
have the correct procedure. While Science continues to 
experiment and report its findings in the quest for 
efficient causes, we continue our work of study to de- 
termine the best courses of social control in this particular 
field of the common cold. 


Git advancement has lagged in many fields. One 


VERY season is an open season for colds and infec- 
tions. It is our duty as educators to do what we can 
to help cut the tremendous toll which these colds and 
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infections cost in school work, in uncomfortable feelings, 
and in death. 

The best cure for a cold is not to get it. The condition 
of the body determines whether or not an infection will 
take effect and just how serious it is going to be. We 
must impress the importance of regular habits of sleep, 
eating, and exercise upon our students. Are we careful 
about the temperatures of our rooms? It should be 
about sixty-eight degrees. This is unquestionably the 
teacher’s responsibility. Our records for the Mamaro- 
neck schools show that the pupils who live in poorly 
regulated homes or school rooms are more susceptible to 
infections than those who live in well-regulated homes. 

Most colds can be prevented, yet people seem to know 
little about the control of winter infections. Some facts 
are elementary and essential to proper knowledge. For 
example, how many persons know that the first hour of 
a cold infection is the critical and decisive period? A 
cold infection increases sixty-four times in the first two 
hours. Mouth cleanliness, too, is of primary importance. 
Some recent researches have discovered that daily cleans- 
ing with a normal salt solution will prevent a majority 
of the infections to which we are susceptible. Very few 
of us know, and indeed very few seem to practice the 
idea that if a cold gets a day’s start, a day in bed may 
be the best treatment. The washing of hands before 
meals is a most important consideration. 

In Mamaroneck we have made a definitely constructive 
start against the adversary in the “cold battle,” but we 
look forward to the hardest fight each year during the 
month of January. During the winters of 1935 and 1936 
we had a peak of legal absence in our schools during 
those January months. Most of these absences had been 
due to “cold infections.” Taxpayers have been made to 
feel this direct attack on their- pocketbooks. We have 
made it a point to tell the facts not only to the children, 
but also to the parents. We have made it clear to them 
and in simple figures, that the state allowance for each 
child in our elementary schools is thirty cents, and for 
each in the Junior and Senior High Schools, forty-nine 
cents a day. For each recorded and legal absence, these 
amounts are summarily deducted. Expenses go on just 
the same and the taxpayers have to pay them. 


FROM the standpoint of control, we questioned over a 
thousand students, returned absentees, to determine 
what they had done for their colds. Our survey revealed 
a host of remedies, including the following: Adex, Aspirin, 
Bicarbonate of Soda, Benzoin, Cough Remedies, Castor 
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Oil, Camphorated Oil, Father John’s Medicine, Honey, 
Laxatives, Lard and Nutmeg, Milk of Magnesia, Mustard 
Bath, Osteopathy, Religion, Sloan’s Liniment, and “666.” 
_ With these “remedies,” and in spite of them, begins 
our process of re-education. 

All rooms must be of the same temperature. We can 
so regulate the temperature of our rooms, corridors, and 
gymnasiums that our children will not be compelled to 
adjust themselves to varied temperatures as they go 
about the building. People who live in overheated rooms 
suffer frequently from dry mucous membranes. This is a 
serious condition because of its relation to colds and other 
infections. If some of the children complain that 68 
degrees “makes them feel cold,” we know that to be an 
index of something being wrong and we look into the 
cause at once. 

We also teach our children that a cold is a dangerous 
infection. In the majority of colds the infection is com- 
municated from one victim to another by the secretions 
of the nose and throat, which are disseminated by drop- 
lets while sneezing, coughing, or speaking with an explo- 
sive sputter. Colds are the results of poor ‘“‘health man- 
ners.” Dr. Cobb says, and we are heartily in agreement 
with him, “If people were as particular about their 
handkerchiefs as their napkins, as particular about 
sneezing as they are about yawning in polite society, as 
particular about the hygiene of the mouth as they are 
about the correct garment for the party, there would be 
fewer colds and better health.” Incidentally, this is a 
phase of bad manners which we tend to portray in the 
most disparaging fashion possible, so that we may appeal 
to the factor of personal dignity. Victims also infect the 
handkerchief or any article of clothing, and from this 
the hands become infected, too often carrying the infec- 
tion directly to the mouth. We also make much of 
boys’ trouser pockets, where the infected handkerchiefs 
are usually neatly and painstakingly folded and stored 
during the run of the cold. Trouser pockets should be 
turned inside out and hung in the sunshine after the 
sickness, and then sent to the dry cleaners in order to 
minimize the danger of widespread or personal re- 
infection. 

The infected children must be excluded. Pupils who 
have the slightest symptom of a cold, “run-ny”’ nose, or 
cough, should be excluded from the company of other 
children. Careful inspection of our pupils when they 
come into the official classroom in the morning, and the 
exclusion of those who manifest any suspicious symptoms, 
has done more to develop “cold consciousness” in our 
pupils than anything else that we have done in our opera- 
tions of social education. We have made the health 
record of Mamaroneck one to shoot at! 


O one yet knows the exact cause of the common 
cold. Of course, the causes which are outlined on our 
“Cold Card,” below, are merely a consensus of opinion 
as it has been gained from our students. But this pro- 
cedure has at least given us a mean curve of their health 
knowledge and incidentally, that of their parents as well. 
Our “Cold Card” is here reproduced. 
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COLD ABSENCE REPORT 


How many colds do you usually have each winter? 
Did it start with sore throat, stuffed nose, or 


0 
heated room, poorly ventilated room, wet clothes, poor done, 


tion, insufficient clothing, late bedtime, going without breakfast, 


Could not we have gone a bit further and found out from 
them and more definitely just how their sore throat or 
stuffed nose started? Did they sally out on a cold day 
without a coat? Did they stand around with cold, wet 
feet all day? What other factors might have started the 
colds? 


ESISTANCE to disease is an index of health condi- 

tion. Today, particularly, we read a good deal about 
resistance to colds. Some people, it is evident, have 
considerable resistance in this respect. They never have 
a cold, or if they do, the symptoms disappear rather 
quickly. Others are always having a cold. There is no 
better norm of one’s health condition than the suscepti- 
bility to colds or other simple illnesses of similar nature. 
From the most competent authorities we have learned 
that this resistance can be strengthened with proper diet, 
exercise, and sleep. 

The important advice on diet concerns itself with eat- 
ing the so-called protective foods. These include milk, 
eggs, fruits, and green, leafy vegetables. Sugars should 
be definitely decreased when treating a cold, or when 
making an honest attempt to prevent one. 

With the scientific development of the indoor playroom 
there is less and less outdoor playing during the winter 
months. Health authorities admit that this is a largely 
contributing cause to lowered resistance in children dur- 
ing these months. As teachers, we can use our influence to 
increase the indulgence of outdoor play. 

Clothes, too, should be suitable for weather and sea- 
sonal differences. People who do not wear enough clothes 
to keep comfortably warm during cold weather are rea- 
sonably in the minority. In these days of overheated 
apartments, stores, movies, and homes, it is safer to don 
adequate wraps when going outdoors, than to wear heavy 
underwear all of the time. 

We have found it to be constructive and profitable to 
educate our pupils to watch the weather. The newspapers, 
the radio, and the parents, are sources of reliable 
weather information for the smaller child. Can we teach 
children to ask for this information and then choose 
their clothes for the day on the basis of these reports? 
The dangers of wet feet are too well-known to discuss 
at length. A mere mention of the fact to the children is 
not enough. We must keep pounding it in, emphasizing 
it at every occasion of inclement weather, watching for 
improperly shod feet. In time, their attitudes change. 
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Then the attitudes become habits, from repetition. This, 
too, is our method of re-educating the parents to our 
requirements, in those cases where it is difficult to contact 
each of them directly. Most of the children have dry 
“sneakers” in school for their gymnasium routines; we 
instruct the teachers to have the children change to them 
immediately on wet days, if there is need for it. 

We know that certain protective foods which contain 
the justly famous vitamins A and C will help to prevent 
the onslaught of colds and other winter infections. Dur- 
ing the last winter there was a good deal of controversy 
concerning the relative vitamin content of California and 
Florida oranges. The American Medical Association 
came to the rescue in settling this momentous dispute. In 
the January 30th, 1937 issue of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association the following statement 
occurs: “There seems to be no justification for the claims 
currently made by the California Fruit Growers Exchange 
that Sunkist navel oranges ‘provide twenty-two per cent 
more Vitamin C than do Florida oranges.’ All four varie- 
ties of the orange are excellent sources of Vitamin C.”’ 

We hastened to instruct our teachers to mention this 
to our pupils, at the same time furnishing further 
information regarding substitutes for citrus fruits in cold 
prevention. The expense of these fruits has caused us 
to suggest the substitution of green peppers, parsnips, 
and “turnip tops.” The fresh, green tops of any of the 
common vegetables provide a chlorophyll content which 
is a definite necessity in the diet for the maintenance of 
health. 

From Happy Hollow, Alabama, to Norway’s Spitz- 
bergen, thence to Labrador and the Virgin Islands, went 
Dr. Wilson G. Smillie of Harvard University to find out 
how people “catch colds.” Professor Smillie concludes, 
“An epidemic of colds in these isolated communities is 
due not to cold weather, but to a specific infection which 
was brought in from the outside world and was spread 
rapidly through the community. The cold should last 
only a few days if one uses good sense and takes care 
of himself, avoids exposure, goes to bed if he has a fever, 
calls a doctor if necessary, and remembers that the com- 
plications are the serious things in colds.” 


COLD CARD SUMMARY 


A. 
Report on 237 colds from all schools during December, 1936. 
Absence from school: 
Average loss of school time for all cases, 2.9 days 
96 lost one day 
31 lost two days 
20 lost three days 
15 lost four days 
8 lost five days 
The others varied with a maximum loss of ten days 


Prevention: 

99 made no attempt to prevent 

29 wore warm clothes 

7 mentioned sufficient sleep 

5 took Adex tablets 

7 used nose drops 

8 gargled daily 

7 were inoculated 

Others mentioned the taking of cod liver oil, tonics, using 
inhaler, laxatives, cough syrups, ABD capsules, and 
Aspirin 
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How pupils think the cold started: 
65 think it started from sore throat 
44 by wet feet 
103 by stuffed nose 
17 by wet clothes 
3 by chills 
16 by insufficient clothes 
Miscellaneous: Coughs, earaches, headaches, cold room, and 
lack of sleep 
Treatment for colds: 
11% called the doctor 
89% treated colds with home remedies 
Home treatment: 
60% treated them at once and used: 
59—nose drops 
23—gargles 
15—cough medicines 
14—Vick’s Vapo-Rub 
Miscellaneous other commercial methods were mentioned 
Mouth wash: 
45% of pupils use a daily mouth wash 
Teeth: 
63% brush their teeth twice a day 


B. 
Report on 255 colds from all schools during the month of 

January, 1937. 
Absence from school: 

Average loss of school time for all cases, 4.4 days 

59 lost one day 

29 lost two days 

26 lost three days 

33 lost four days 

19 lost five days 

The other cases varied up to fifteen days 


Prevention: 
121 said they made no attempt to prevent colds 
19 were more careful about clothing 
7 mentioned better sleep habits 
8 gargled daily 
6 were inoculated 
Miscellaneous use of cod liver oil, tonics, inhalers, laxatives, 
cough syrups, ABD capsules, Adex, and Aspirin 
How pupils think their colds started: 
71 noticed it first as sore throat 
40 recalled wet feet as a contributory factor 
134 attributed it to stuffed nose 
12 said that wet feet was positively the cause 
8 mentioned insufficient clothes 
1 blamed a chill 


Treatment for colds: 
17% called the doctor 
83% treated them at home 


Home treatment: 
79% treated them immediately: 
72 used nose drops 
45 used cough medicine 
24 used Vapo-Rub 
21 used gargles 
Bed treatment: 
Immediate—45 pupils 
17% lost one day 


Stayed out of bed—156 
29% lost one day 

9% lost two days 16% lost two days 

9% lost three days 10% lost three days 


Relation between days lost and the use of mouth wash: 


Users—98 Non-users 
35% lost one day 24% lost one day 
26% lost two days 26% lost two days 
19% lost three days 19% lost three days 
20% lost more than 31% lost more than 

three days three days 


HE year 1937 ran true to form with increased absences 

recorded during the same month corresponding to pre- 

ceding years. (Summary above.) It is noteworthy from a 

comparative study of average absence per cold with 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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Putting regulation ball into rubber cup with partner scoring. 


Indoor Group Golf Instruction 


OLF instruction has been offered as a part of the 
required physical education program at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska for the past ten years. Dur- 

ing these years various types of organization have been 
tried in an attempt to find one which would provide op- 
timal learning conditions with maximum enrollment and 
economical use of staff, space, time, and equipment. 

Because of the location of this institution’s campus and 
play-fields, outdoor instruction has been unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of transportation (time and expense), 
privacy, and weather conditions. For the skilled per- 
former, these are relatively unimportant considerations, 
but for the beginner, wind, dust, and the curious gaze 
of fellow students may offset any advantage gained from 
outdoor practice, and the rush that attends getting to and 
from the nearest course or driving range is conducive to 
neither interest nor learning. 

The present organization has many features common 
to mass instruction in any activity, in any school, and 
some peculiar to golf and to the facilities and limitations 
of this particular institution, and will therefore be of 
value only in so far as problems and facilities are com- 
parable. 

Objectives 

To give the maximum number of students an opportunity 
to try golf. 

To teach the fundamentals of stance, grip, and swing. 

To give a playing knowledge of rules, scoring, etiquette, 
club, and course. 


Content 
Skills: 


Elementary—Putting, chip-shot, three-quarter to full 
mashie, and full mid-iron. 


By 
LEONORE K. ALWAY 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
University of Nebraska 


Intermediate—As above, plus full wood with practice in 

cage and at range and course. 
Knowledges: 

Elementary—Technic of shots learned; parts of club and 
course; names and uses of clubs used; etiquette on 
tee, fairway, and green. 

Intermediate—Technic of shots; use of clubs; scoring— 
match and medal; rules—out-of-bounds, stymie, etc.; 
golf terms, glossary. 

Facilities 
Enrollment: sections with maximum enrollment of twenty- 
four. 
Staff: one instructor for each section. 
Time: three thirty-minute periods or two forty-five minute 
periods for six weeks. 
Space: dance studio, 45 by 42 feet (actual clear space). 
Equipment: clearly shown in pictures. 
Clubs—Putters ...... 12 
No. 2 irons... 6 No. 8 irons... 6 
No. 5 irons... 4 No. 2 woods. . .6 

Balls—Regulation golf, 36; 7 in. regulation sponge rub- 
ber, 36; 5 in. regulation sponge rubber, 36. 

Cups*—Wilson rubber putting discs, 6. 

Mats—18 by 30 inch cocoa mats, 6-12. 

Carpets—One strip 26 feet by 27 inches, good nap. Two 
similar for floor protection (or cocoa mats). 

Curtains—Flannel studio curtains, felt archery drops. 


No. 6 irons. . 


—* Bobby’s portable golf hole also used. 
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Note: The use of large balls for golf was first suggested 
by Dr. Herbert A. Toops of the Ohio State University in 
connection with the problem of motivation in motor learning. 
His idea, of course, was to make the task so easy that initial 
success would be ensured and the usual emotional and phys- 
ical tension resulting from failure would be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Miss Helen B. Schleman (author of Group Golf Instruc- 
tion), acting upon the suggestion of Dr. Toops, tried using 
old tennis balls in her golf classes at Ohio State and felt the 
idea an excellent one. : 

Rubber balls have been introduced to facilitate learning and 
ensure safety. Until this spring, old lawn and paddle tennis 
balls were used for preliminary practice even in cage work. 
The sponge rubber ball, now in use, provides a ball that is 
safe, inexpensive (thirty cents a dozen), and one that.retains 
its shape and gives an impact not unlike that of the regula- 
tion ball. 

The seven-inch circumference ball is used for initial putting 
and iron practice; the five-inch ball for practice after funda- 
mentals of stance, grip, swing, etc. have been acquired, and 
the regulation ball for putting and cage work. 


Introduction and Practice 


Putting (1)—Group divided into A and B, A with putter, 
B with mid-iron (No. 2). Preliminary practice with large 
rubber ball putted along floor using partner’s club face as 
target. 

2.—With the above organization, six couples may putt 
alternately, using partners’ club as target. Brass-headed fas- 
teners serve to indicate divisions, and can be used to fasten 
white thread flush with the carpet to aid beginners in getting 
line of putt. As skill increases distance may be increased. 

Irons—Preliminary practice on mats or carpets using large 
rubber balls, with six taking instruction, six checking on part- 
ners’ performance. 


Objective Devices for Practice 


Putting—Putting parallel to floor boards; putting along 
thread flush with carpet; putting for partner’s club face; put- 
ting for rubber cup. 

Chip or pitch—Pitching ball into zoned circle drawn on 
floor, or onto mat. (Mats shown in illustration of pitching are 
archery target reinforcements. ) 

Irons and Woods—Hitting designated area on hanging 
target. 

Skill Tests—Putting into cup, chip into drawn floor target, 
or onto mat, drive at target. 

All tests are scored as follows: 

G—good balls, in cup for putt, on mat for pitch. 

R—balls going to right of target. 

L—balls going to left of target. 

H—ball stroked too hard on putt, or chip. 

S—balls too short or too low. 

(Note: Balls going both right and hard would be scored 
to indicate the error in direction rather than in force). 


Demonstration and Play 


Instruction and practice were supplemented by (1) 
indoor demonstrations of strokes by members of the Uni- 
versity golf team and Mr. Charles Koontz, municipal 
golf professional, and (2) by a demonstration round of 
p ay by Mr. Koontz at the course. 


Cage Practice 


At one end of the studio, behind the archery drops, 
there is a three-target net cage suspended from a low 
balcony. Intermediate golfers practice in the cage with 
regulation balls after preliminary practice with the small 
rubber ball. 

(Continued on Page 53) 


Six in foreground pitching to felt mats while partners score. Note large and small balls. ‘ 
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Honorable mention should go to the following people: 
1. Amy Howland for her famous study—National Physical 
Achievement Standards for Girls—which has received nation- 
wide recognition and which is in great demand. A sample set 
of these standards, consisting of the information book, a record 
card and a certificate, may be secured for twenty-five cents from 
the National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 
2. Helen W. Hazelton, Purdue University, for her active 
leadership in the fields of women’s athletics. 
3. Dr. John Brown, Jr., not only for his many achievements 
in Y.M.C.A. physical education work, but because of his fine 
leadership and cooperation in our Association. 
4. Professor William R. LaPorte, University of Southern 
California, for his conscientious ten-year study in the field of 
curriculum-making in physical education. 
5. Hazel D. Rex of the Public Schools of Toledo, Ohio, for 
her fine work in the elementary grades. 
6. Winifred Van Hagen, Division of Physical and Health 
Education, Department of Education, Sacramento, California, 
for her many contributions in the development of a state-wide 
program. She has been co-author of many of the fine publica- 
tions issued by this department. 
7. Helen Manley, University City Public Schools, Missouri, 
for developing a modern system of physical education based upon 
progressive educational standards. Miss Manley is one of the 
few women directors of a whole system and has built up an 
outstanding staff to work with her. 
8. Dr. J. Mace Andress for his splendid contributions in the 
Department of School and Health in the magazine Hygeia. 
9. Dr. J. Anna Norris, University of Minnesota, for her val- 
uable service in developing professional standards and ethics in 
leadership. Dr. Norris has stood for the best in the training and 
development of leadership in our field. 

The Indiana Physical Education Association, Lloyd 
Messersmith of DePauw University, President, is doing some 
splendid things. This Association has a splendid news letter. 

The printed proceedings of the 40th Annual Meeting of the 
College Physical Educational Association contains some very 
interesting articles. 

On November 20 the Y.W.C.A. of New York City cele- 
brated fifty years of physical education with a luncheon 
and “Symposium on Health Education from 1887 to 1987” by 
considering possible trends in health education for the next 
fifty years. They had a splendid panel of speakers on the 
program. 
2 

Clara Rausch who is head of individual gymnastics at the 
University of Nebraska is away on a year’s leave of absence 
serving as head of individual gymnastics at the University of 
Texas while Leah Gregg of that department is on a year’s leave 
of absence from Texas taking the place of Josephine Rathbone of 
Columbia University. Miss Rathbone is having a year’s leave of 
absence for foreign travel. In Miss Rausch’s absence from 
Nebraska, Mary Bigelow, formerly Director of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women at Pomona College, is serving in her place. 

Ralph C. Tapp, Director of Physical Education, Minne- 
apolis, has sent a copy of his “Yearly Activity Report” 
which contains some very interesting material not only as 
to program and content, but in regard to gymnasium accidents 
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and extracurricular activities. This report is largely made up 
of charts which show progress and growth and is an excellent 
presentation to sell the physical education program, Proving 
that results are obtained. 

I have received a splendid book from the Bureau of Publica. 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, entitled An Experi. 
mental Investigation of the Teaching of Team Games—A Study, 
Applied, to the Elementary School Level, of Three Methods oj 
Teaching, by Dr. Elizabeth G. Rodgers. 

C. Harry Edwards, State Director of Physical Education 
of Maine, is giving first attention to the development of 
full-time, trained physical education leaders. He is wise in 
laying stress on the necessity of leadership. 

Word has just come that our good friend Dr. Joseph E. Ray- 
croft retired from Princeton University last June—a great leader 
beloved by many. 

Purdue University is completing a new three-quarter 
million dollar fieldhouse and gymnasium which will be used 
in the physical education course. It is going to permit them 
to broaden the course and give each student an opportunity 
to study the latest methods of teaching and conducting physi- 
cal education. 


Arthur G. Humphrey, Director, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, Board of Education, Jersey City, New Jersey, recently 
conducted a very successful “Football School” composed of four 
sessions. Talks were given by men of ability and reputation. It 
was followed by round table discussion by the audience. 

‘ 

The Canadian Physical Education Association has a 
printed bulletin. Many interesting articles appear in this 
worth-while publication. Dr. A. S. Lamb, McGill University, 
Montreal, is President of the Association. 

+ 

Announcing a basic handbook for the student teacher and 
the beginning teacher in physical education entitled Physical 
Education Teaching Manual by Dr. Mabel E. Rugen of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Jeannette B. Saurborn, formerly of the 
University High School, now teaching in Bronxville, N. Y. 

Cecil F. Martin, Director of Physical Education and 
Recreation of Pasadena, California, was recently elected 
President of the California Association of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

* 

Harlan G. Metcalf, Chairman of the Health Division, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, writes the following: “Probably 
you know that we are the first college or university in the South 
to offer the Ph.D. degree. Two of our staff hold the Ph.D. degree, 
three others have done work toward this degree, and two others 
are M.D.’s.” 

+ 

The 22nd National Recreation Congress, held at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, May 17-21, was most successful. Over a 
thousand prominent lay and professional leaders assembled 
at Atlantic City. 

It was a pleasure to receive from Mildred S. Howard a copy 

of the proceedings of the National Association of Directors of 
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Why not 


If the hands were covered by socks and shoes, causing excessive perspira- 


as ringworm of the feet. 


ATHLETE'S HAND? 


tion and skin irritations, ringworm of the hands would be as common 


Fungi that cause ringworm (Athlete’s Foot) are even in the air. Preventing 


A flawless skin is the best possible protection. 


exposure is impossible. Infection starts from skin cracks too minute to be seen. 


Walking barefoot is safe for feet conditioned with ONOX. Blisters, chaf- 


to be a worry. Foot odor is banished. 


ONOX is positively odorless but destroys odors. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 89A 


A clean, clear, colorless, odorless, grease- 
less, non-poisonous, non-inflammable liquid. 
Comes fully prepared for use. 


ONOX 


Physical Education for College Women meeting with the Middle 
West Association of Directors of Physical Education for College 
Women. These proceedings contain most valuable material 
especially in the field of girls’ and women’s athletics and show 
real progress being made in regard to standards. The papers and 
the reports of the committees contain most valuable material. 


* * * 


Many are interested in recreation. If you want to see one 
of the best systems where the schools are carrying on a 
fine recreation program, visit Miss Dorothy Enderis and the 
Milwaukee school-recreation system. 


Three new books by Dr. Jackson R. Sharman have been 
published just recently by A. S. Barnes & Company. They are: 
Introduction to Physical Education, The Teaching of Physical 
Education, and the Physical Education Handbook. 

* * 


If you want to see two of the best municipal all-around 
systems with a well-balanced and broad program of com- 
munity-wide recreation for young and old, visit C. E. Brewer 
at Detroit and George Hjelte at Los Angeles. 

* * * 


The Missouri State Society of Health and Physical Education 
is very actively interested in promoting an efficient state-wide 
program of health and physical education. Miss Helen Manley 
and others are taking an active part in this matter. At a recent 
state meeting, the association voted to send the following recom- 
mendations to the State Superintendent of Public Instrucion: 

1. A revised elementary school course of study in health and 
physical education. 

2. A course of study in junior and senior high school health 
and physical education. 

3. The enforcement of the certification of physical education 
teachers. 
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ing and tender, burning feet are quickly relieved. Athlete’s Foot ceases 


describing full-semester test. 


Efficient, economical, neat. Invites regular use. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


121 SECOND ST. 


ONOX SPONGE RUBBER FOOT MAT 
No Splash! No Waste! 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


BOX 53A, WESTVILLE 


4. A standardization of the physical education course of study 
in teacher training in Missouri institutions. 

5. Arranging by the State Department for opportunities to 
present the ideals of physical education before the superintendents 
and principals. 


Frank Stafford, Director of Physical Education, State 
Department of Public Instruction of the State Board of 
Health in Indiana, is developing not only an effective state- 
wide program but is raising standards. Probably the out- 
standing features in Indiana are the district conferences and 
meetings of the State Physical Education Association. A fine 
professional spirit is developing in that state. 


* * 2k 


Miss Rosalind Cassidy has been studying at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, for the past two years. In 1935 she was 
abroad in the second semester studying youth hostels in Germany 
and England. She writes “My work this year (1936) is particu- 
larly interesting because I have been granted a fellowship from 
the General Education Board, and I am working with Dr. Zachry 
in the study of the adolescent.” 


* * * 


The banquet at the Southern District meeting at Houston 
was an outstanding success. It was a most beautiful and at- 
tractive meeting and contained many unique and interesting 
Spanish and American features. The favors, the color scheme, 
the native dancers, and music made it one of the best ban- 
quets held either by sections or nationally. 

* 


Our good friend, Leon G. Kranz, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, is doing some very interesting 
things in that splendid institution. The other day I received from 
him the 1936-37 “Outline of the Curriculum of Physical Edu- 
cation.” 
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“How We Do It” 


Water Polo for Girls 
wr the increased popularity of water polo as a sport in 
which women and girls participate, there arises a demand 
for a set of rules particularly adapted to them. The game itself 
may be altered to fit many types of environment. It may well 
be included in camps, schools, municipal pools, and resorts. 
The honorary women’s swimming organization, Swan Club, 
of this college has used these rules, which were formulated by 
Miss Burke. A digest of the rules follows: Playing area, 30 feet 
long, 20 feet wide; depth of water at least 6 feet; goals 5 feet 
long by 2 feet high, 5 feet toward center of pool. 
Game.—5-minute quarters; 2 minutes between each; 4 min- 
utes between halves; time out given only for injured player to 
leave playing area; change goals at half-time; start by referee 
throwing ball into center of area, while all players are in contact 
with pool sides; score made by touching any part of goal face 
with ball; after scoring, ball is again put in play at center; 
ball out-of-bounds put into play by opposing goalkeeper, who 
must remain within the goal area; any player may be held 
under water until she releases the ball; tie score at end of playing 
time remains. 
Fouls—Personal, interfering with a player not in possession 
of the ball—includes ducking, holding, splashing, swimming over, 
or obstructing in any way; two attacking one with the ball; 
holding opponent under after ball has been released; unnecessary 
roughness, ie., pinching, clawing, kicking, and holding under 
with scissors hold. 
Violations—Touching pool sides while holding ball; deliber- 
ately wasting time; swimming with the ball concealed under 
water. 
Penalties-——-For personal, award two free throws, taken from 
center of playing area while all players are within own half; for 
violations, award one free throw, other rules as for personal foul. 
Scores—A “touch” goal shall count 5 points; a “field” goal 
3 points; a free throw 1 point. Copies of full rules may be had 
by writing to the author. 


Lillian A. C. Burke 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
THE Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


Physiology 
Pecans and physiology as such make a difficult memoriz- 
ing job as well as an uninteresting topic for high school 
pupils, but some knowledge of the workings of the human body 
is needed for an intelligent understanding and appreciation of 
health. So in our health classes we attempt to teach to our girls 
this knowledge by correlating it with more interesting and attrac- 
tive topics. 

The low ninth grade’s health subject is safety education. As 
well as discussing safety from fires, autos, and other accident 
hazards, the need of care and precautions for the human body 
are talked about and emphasized. Useful posture and comfortable 
shoes form the central theme. This necessitates before the discus- 
sions are completed a knowledge of the bony skeleton, the place- 
ment of the vital organs. some muscle structure. and the me- 
chanics of locomotion and the formation of the foot. The eye, 
its form and functioning, comes in for its share of time when 
safe lighting and eye conservation is being studied. 

In 9A, first aid is the general unit. Much time is spent on 
bandaging and the care of cuts and wounds, but also there is 
taught the circulation and composition of the blood. The bony 
structure is reviewed, with emphasis on joints and connective 
tissues. as pieces of gauze are being applied to cover awkward 
joints. 

Home nursing is the main heading of 10B health instruction. 
Before an intelligent understanding of the pulse rate, tempera- 
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ture and respiration rate can be had, the pupils must learn the 
physiology underlying these. So here is an opportunity to gtr 

again the vascular system, respiration, and the regulation " 
body heat. of 


In 10A the nervous system and the physiology connected 


menstruation form the basis of the work of the class. “ 
In 11B we study patent medicines, drugs, and cosmetics, neces. 
sitating a detailed explanation of the organs of digestion, absorp. 


tion, and excretion, the glands and their effect upon the body 
when there is abnormal functioning, as well as a study of the 
cell structure of the body, particularly as it is related to the 
skin and _ hair. 

In their concern about communicable disease during the topic 
community hygiene, 11A students must understand the parts 
of the body affected by the more common diseases of tubercy. 
losis. rheumatic fever. and diphtheria. The structure of the heart 
and respiratory organs as well as the placement of the vital 
organs come in for their share of study. Here also is learned the 
disease-resisting ability of the white corpuscles. The nutritive 
deficiency defects of anemia, rickets, and scurvy focus attention 
upon the division of food stuffs and the body’s food requirements, 

Child welfare and the underlying health causes of many of 
our social problems occupy the 12B class. To understand mental 
attitudes and reactions one must have a knowledge of the nervous 
makeup of a human being. The automatic as well as the central 
nervous system is studied. 

The last term of health work is spent on child development 
and child care. Under this topic the embryonic tissues and cells 
must be learned before one can know what it is all about. 

So through four years of health instruction we are able to 
“dress up” physiology and anatomy in some very presentable, 
useful, and interesting subject matter. 

Marjorie VanHorn 
CAMDEN HicH SCHOOL 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


New Gymnasium “Scooter” Activities and Games 
1 Sapa of activities—to be used indoors for physical education 
or recreational purposes. 

Construction of Scooter— 

1. The seat of the scooter is 11” square, and 1%” thick. The 
corners and edges of the seat are rounded. 

2. This seat is mounted on 4 casters, one at each corner, 
approximately 114” in from each sde. The casters elevate the top 
of the seat to a height of 4” from the floor. 

3. The casters are of the swivel type, rotating or swinging 
around easily. The wheels are covered with a feltoid composition, 
eliminating possibility of injury to the floor. Even better, a new 
type hospital wheel (rubber) is now available. 

4. The scooters generally come in two different plain colors, 
in order that they may be used in team competition without 
confusion. 

5. As auxiliary equipment, with the scooter comes a small 
paddle, in the same color as the scooter, used as a hockey “paddle.” 

Objectives — 

The game was invented originally as a developer of the ab- 
dominal musculature, because of criticism by the medical pro- 
fession that the regular type of physical education was weak in 
that particular factor. As it has gained in use, the scooter is now 
used in the development of skills, and as a source of recreation. 

Extent of Use— 

Last year it was used enthusiastically at Albion College, Al- 
bion, Michigan; Central High School, Kansas City, Mo.; Pitts- 
burg High School, Pittsburg, Kan.; Kingman High School, King- 
man. Kan.; Arkansas City High School Arkansas City, Kan. 
Many more schools have been added to this list over the summer, 
as their use is beyond the period of experimentation. 

Cost of Scooter— 

Two and one-half dollars per scooter. 

Individual Activities Commonly Used.— 

1. Boy sits on scooter, propels himself forward by use of 
both hands and feet. 
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2. Sits on scooter, method of propulsion optional. He may 
backward or forward, may use hands or feet, or both. 
go 3, Lies on stomach, knees bent holding feet high, using crawl 


amt position as 3, but using breast stroke to propel him- 


s. Various relays, one rider following another. 

6. Sits on one scooter, places feet on another, and propels 
himself with his hands. ; 

7. Puts his feet on scooter, walking on hands either front- 
ward or backward. 

Collective Racing.— 

1. Caterpillar race. First competitor sits on one scooter, and 
puts his feet on another. The next boy sits on scooter behind 
the first, with legs around teammate’s hips. As many more 
players may be added to the line in like position as is desired. 
At the go signal, the scooters are propelled by the hands, with 
regular strokes as in rowing. 

2. In pairs, back to back, arms locked together, propelling 
themselves with feet, one going frontwards and one backwards. 

3. Tag, played the same as common tag. Variations of the 
game are poison stick, Japanese tag, and cross tag. 

4. Two men join hands, racing thus in pairs, but holding 
hands throughout progress of race. 

5. Caterpillar race run backwards. 

Team Games.— 

1. War. The same number of scooters at each end of the 


basketball floor, each group using a different color scooter for 


obvious reasons. Each side may have whatever number of sub- 
stitutes has been decided upon. The substitute will remain stand- 
ing behind the endline until a scooter is brought to him. At a 
given signal, the opposing lines of scooters advance toward each 
other, and attempt to dismount as many opponents as possible. 
No player may hold the scooter under himself. The only pro- 
hibitions in dismounting an opponent are: no striking with hands, 
no twisting of arms or legs, no pulling of wearing apparel, and 
no unnecessary roughness. When a player is dismounted, he is 
eliminated, but he takes his scooter to the end line where the 
substitutes are waiting. They, in turn, enter the fray. Competi- 
tion continues until all of one side are dismounted. 

2. Football. Rules call for five-man teams, three linemen and 
two backs, or four linemen and one back. They block, tackle, 
run, use spinners, plunge, and forward or lateral pass, as in foot- 
ball. They line up back to back in the lines, the center putting 
the ball in play from the side. The rules are similar to football, 
modified as the instructor deems necessary. 

3. Basketball. Played like regular basketball. except that a 
volleyball is used, because of the difficulty of shooting from a 
sitting position on the scooters. 

4. Kickball. Played with a basketball, played only by kicking 
the ball. A goal is made by kicking the ball across the end line 
between two uprights, ten feet apart. 

5. Baseball. Using.a volleyball, and batting it with the hand 
or arm. Rules as in softball. 

6. Scooter hockey. Played with auxiliary paddle. May use 
a reguar puck, or a %” roll of adhesive (same diameter as 
puck). Played as hockey, except that straight edge of paddle 
must be kept on the floor while striking puck. Player must be 
seated on the scooter in order to hit the puck. The goals may 
be made any width desired, but eight feet is standard. This game 
is particularly adaptable to exhibition between halves of a bas- 
ketball game. 

7. Gymnasium polo. Scooters instead of horse, and soft 
(padded) mallets are used. 

8. In addition, ample games of low organization may be 
created for younger children. 

Origination — 

This game was originated and developed by the author as a 
graduate student at the University of Iowa. 

R. E. Titus 
WINFIELD HicH SCHOOL 
WINFIELD, KANSAS 
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Tidy Treatment for 
Athlete’s Foot 


EASIER to treat Athlete’s Foot 

with Alta-Co, the odorless fungicide, in the new Dolge 
FOOT FORM. Here are some of the features of this 
fixture on which patents are now pending: 
(1) Shaped to fit the foot. (2) Made entirely of red, 
flexible, non-blooming rubber in one piece; no metal 
parts to rust or corrode. (3) Economical. Holds ten 
tablespoonfuls of solution: one of Alta-Co and nine of 
water. Or thirty teaspoonfuls: three of Alta-Co and 
twenty-seven of water. (4) Has sponge rubber insert to 
facilitate contact of infected skin areas with Alta-Co 
solution. (5) Has suction cups on bottom to prevent 
skidding. Over-all length: twelve inches. 


Important: do not confuse the new Foot FORM with the 
large Dolge Foot TUB used for group prevention of 
Athlete’s Foot. 

Either fixture is available with Alta-Co on special service 
terms. Alta-Co, diluted in ten parts of water, kills Ath- 
lete’s Foot fungi in less than thirty seconds. Send for 
details of service offer; booklet H-81. 


Odorless ALTA-Co 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 
Westport, Conn. 
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Sitio + 
Association News 


President—Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
President-Elect—Thomas E. McDonough, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Ky. : 

Vice-President—J. Lewis Cook, Hoke Smith High School, Atlanta. 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen Corrubia, Public Schools, Tulsa. 
Treasurer—G. L. Hermance, The Rice Institute, Houston. 


Your President speaks—Do you realize that you are host to 
the 43rd annual meeting of the American Association for Health 
and Physical Education? Do you know that this meeting is in 
Atlanta, Georgia, April 20-23, 1938? The Officers and Executive 
Committee of the Southern District are counting on your being 
there with true “Southern hospitality” to greet your northern, 
western, and eastern friends. We will need 100 per cent attend- 
ance and cooperation to do justice to the first national meeting 
of the association which has ever been held south of Louisville. 
In the meantime, will you spread the news of this meeting to your 
friends and urge them to attend? Remember that our new organi- 
zation includes recreation, health, and physical education. 

The plan of having state councilmen is being continued and this 
year they are also acting as news editors for their state. The coun- 
cilman is your state director of health and physical education or 
the president of your state physical education association. Will you 
help by sending him all news items of interest to the people of 
your state as well as to the people of the Southern District ? 

The following committees are at work in the Southern Dis- 
trict. You can help your association by sending any suggestions 
you may have to these chairmen. 

News for the JourNnaL: Chairman, G. L. Hermance, The Rice 
Institute, Houston. 

Outline of Convention Procedure: Chairman, A. W. Hobt, 
University of Tennessee. 

Revision of the Constitution: Chairman, O. K. Cornwell, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


ALABAMA 


Did you know that Alabama is one of the four southern states 
which have state supervisors of physical and health education; 
that has four State Teachers Colleges which require eighteen 
quarter hours of physical education; in 1937 had seventy-seven 
members in the American Association for Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation, exclusive of student members, and that this is an increase 
of twenty-two per cent over the previous year; furnished the 
president (Miss Jessie Garrison) of the National Society of State 
Directors of Health and Physical Education in the year 1937; has 
eleven new directors of health and physical education in the col- 
leges of the state; has extended her playdays for high school girls 
to include boys as well? 


ARKANSAS 


The spacious new $65,000 Physical Education and Commons 
Building at Arkansas Tech is open to all students all hours of the 
day when classes are not in session, and on week-end nights for 
mixed play hours. Facilities for the following activities are available: 
badminton, volleyball, basketball, shuffleboard, table tennis, indoor 
horse shoes, tumbling mats, parallel bars, horizontal bars, archery, 
punching bag, darts, six goals for basketball throw, and a piano 
for group singing. Play nights attract from 75-100 students. These 
facilities are available on nights of college dances for those stu- 
dents who do not dance. 

The Health and Physical Education section of the Arkansas 
Educational Association met in Little Rock on November 5. Mrs. 
Lipsiz, a recreation director in the W.P.A., led a panel discussion 
on pertinent problems. which was followed by a demonstration of 
folk dances by a group of girls from the Little Rock Blind School, 
and demonstrations in volleyball, badminton, shuffleboard, and 


dart baseball by girls from Little Rock High School. Officers Of the 
Arkansas Association of Health and Physical Education are: 
President, Zona Ellen Smith, Teachers College, Conway; Vice. 
President, Solon Sudduth, Henderson Teachers College, Arkadel. 


phia; Secretary-Treasurer, Etta Walters, Hendrix College, Conway 


GEORGIA 


Believing that a corecreational program for university men and 
women students is an integral part of every educational institution 
the Women’s Department of Physical Education at The University 
of Georgia has sponsored just such a program in its Sunday 
“open house.” Badminton, volleyball, aerial darts, deck tennis, 
shuffleboard, ring toss, tennis, archery, and ping-pong are some 
of the activities in which couples may engage. In order to enter 
the pool, students must present a health certificate obtained from 
the University physician. Through this requirement, they hay 
encouraged the taking of a Wasserman test, since that is included 
as a part of this particular health examination. A regular member 
of the staff is in direct charge of the project, and is ably assisteg 
by the physical education major students. 


KENTUCKY 


The officers of the Kentucky Health and Physical Education 
are: President, Wm. L. Terry, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College; Vice-President, Elizabeth Roach, Highland High School, 
Ft. Thomas; Secretary-Treasurer, Reed Miller, Highland Junior 
High School, Louisville. 


LOUISIANA 


Among the outstanding speakers on the program of the annual 
meeting of the Louisiana Health and Physical Education Associa- 
tion in Shreveport on November 19 was Dr. Jackson R. Shar. 
man who discussed “Interpreting Physical Education in the Light 
of General Education,” and took part in a panel discussion on 
legislation for physical education. 

The new officers of the Association elected at the recent meet- 
ing are: President, R. L. Brown, Director of Athletics and Coach, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette; First Vice-President, 
A. S. Huffman, School of Health and Physical Education, Louisi- 
ana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston; Second Vice-President, Mrs. 
Mary V. Bales, Department of Physical Education for Women, 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond; Secretary, Melba 
Bouanchaud, Department of Physical Education for Women, 
Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches. Jess W. Hair was 
elected as Councilman to the American Association for Health and 
Physical Education. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Olive Brown, Supervisor of Physical Education in Durham, 
reports that interschool competition has been eliminated in all of 
the elementary schools and that they are concentrating on a good 
intramural program in each school. The well established program 
for high school girls includes volleyball, lifesaving, basketball, and 
baseball. A volleyball tournament has just been completed in which 
more than one hundred girls participated. 

A course in hygiene for freshmen and sophomore high school 
girls is being offered at Curry School this year by the physical 
education major students from the Woman’s College as a part 
of their practice teaching, under the direction of Ethel Martus, 
Supervisor of Physical Education, and Dr. Victoria Carlsson, 
Head of the Hygiene Department of the Woman’s College. 

J. D. Alexander, formerly of Lincoln Memorial University, 
Harrogate, Tennessee, has been appointed as Head of the Physical 
Education and Health Department at Eastern Carolina Teachers 
College, Greenville. Lucille Norton has returned to the depart- 
ment staff after a year’s leave of absence. This year there has 
been established a major in physical education in which fourteen 
students are enrolled. 


OKLAHOMA 


Dr. Avis Edgerton of New York University has been added to 
the staff of the Women’s Physical Education Department at 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, in charge of the Health Education and 
Teacher Training Classes. 

The Oklahoma Association for Health and Physical Education 
will hold its annual meeting during the Oklahoma Education 
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Association Convention in Oklahoma City, February 10, 11, 
= SOUTH CAROLINA 

We are continuing to profit from the State Department of 
Superintendence meeting in October at which time Be. €. 'L. 
Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia University, was the 
speaker. The entire program was devoted to health and physical 
education. Following that meeting the Department adopted a 
resolution requesting the colleges and universities of the state 
to make provision for adequate training for teachers of physical 
education and health. This points toward the adoption in a very 
short time of certification requirements and increased professional 
“a principal speakers at the meeting in Greenville on Decem- 
ber 11 were Dr. Warren White, Director, the Shrine Hospital, 
Greenville, and Dr. Paul Rhoton, Furman University. 


TENNESSEE 

The physical education section of the Southeastern Tennessee 
State Education Association met November 12-13 at Chattanooga. 
Sadie Magill, girl’s physical education director of City High 
Schools, arranged a discussion on the general problems of Physi- 
cal Education led by Sarah Hubbard of Central High School, 
and talks on intramurals by Nan Eberfield of Lookout Junior 
High School and Grace Nance of North Chattanooga Junior High. 
On the 13th, the speakers were Edward Hargraves, recreational 
director, Chattanooga, and Dr. Laurence T. Rogers of Peabody 
College for Teachers. Officers elected for the year are: President, 
Sadie Magill; Secretary, George W. McCoy. 


TEXAS 

The Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Texas Health and 
Physical Education Association met at The Rice Institute, Houston, 
on November 26, with an attendance of three hundred teachers. 
Elected officers for the new year are: President, Gilbert Hermance, 
The Rice Institute; President-Elect, Nancy Duggan, Texas State 
College for Women; Vice-President, Otho Polk, Hardin-Simmons 
University; Secretary-Treasurer, Jeanie M. Pinckney, The Uni- 
versity of Texas. The visiting notables in the various school sys- 
tems and colleges in the state during the month were Fannie 
Shaw, National Tuberculosis Association; James Houloose, M.D.., 
Long Beach City Schools, California; Mrs. Edward L. Gulick, 
owner and director of Aloha Camps, Fairlee, Vermont. 


Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 


Rachel Jane Benton 


Hockey enthusiasts were treated to the finest playing in the 
country when the national tournament of the United States Field 
Hockey Association was held at Winnetka, Illinois, beginning on 
Thanksgiving .Day and lasting through Sunday, November 28. 
Two teams representing each of four geographical sections had 
been chosen to take part in the national tournament. Those teams 
competing were the Southwest, Northeast, Mid-West, and Great 
Lakes first and reserve teams. The schedule opened with a pre- 
liminary game between the North Shore Allied Girls’ team and 
the Chicago Allied School Girls’ team. The complete program 
included games between all first teams and all reserve teams, 
with each first team having an additional match with a reserve 
team. The highlight of the tournament was the battle between 
the Northwest and the Southeast first teams, which was played on 
the last day. An exhibition lacrosse game and the United States 
Field Hockey Association’s annual banquet closed the four-day 
gathering. 

Another successful undertaking has been added to the long 
list of projects of the National Section on Women’s Athletics— 
the Mid-Winter Sports Conference held in Chicago, December 30. 
Beginning with a panel discussion in the morning on the topic of 
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“Interscholastic Cempetition for High Schocl Girls and College 
Women” (six for and six against), and including a demonstration 
program in the afternoon of such activities as volleyball, bad- 
minton, basketball, basket-speedball, golf, archery, speedball, ten- 
nis, lacrosse, and recreational games, the program for the day also 
allowed fer conferences between the state representatives and 
their committees, and for open conferences in the afternoon to 
which anyone interested was invited to take her questions and 
problems. The emphasis of the whole conference was on the work 
at the secondary school level, the demonstrations pointing out 
methods of handling mass groups. The Chairman. of the Confer- 
ence was Elinor Schroeder, Chairman of the N.S.W.A., Wellesley 
College; Chairman of Arrangements, Mary Wheeler, Proviso High 
School, Maywood, Illinois; Chairman of Publicity, Harriet Fitch- 
patrick, Cleveland, Ohio; Chairman of the Program, Iris Boulton, 
New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Virginia Peaseley, Michigan State Basketball Chairman, is 
promoting several basketball clinics to be held in various districts 
in that state. All individuals working with girls in basketball 
are invited to attend. Programs consist of discussions, demonstra- 
tions of coaching methods, interpretation of rules, and officiating 
technique. 

The New York Board of Officials has been busy furthering the 
cause of good officiating. Women basketball officials in that dis- 
trict brushed up on their knowledge of rules by attending the 
“interpretation” game at New York University on December 1, 
and then were given written examinations for officials ratings by 
the New York Rating Board at Teachers College December 7. 


Mid-West District + 


+ Association News 


President—Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 

Vice-President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Secretary-Treasurer—August Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 

Member-at-Large—Willard W. Patty, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 

Past President—J. H. McCulloch, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti. 


Mid-West Convention Highlights 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, April 6-9 


The new convention setup inaugurated at the Cincinnati con- 
vention last year resulted in many favorable comments. Therefore, 
the Executive Committee has decided to proceed along those 
general lines in the plans for this year. Cooperation is being 
solicited in promoting meetings with groups of allied interests. 
In order to make the program more interesting and better inte- 
grated, program chairmen have been appointed who are to be 
responsible for coordinating the activities of the combined section 
meetings. 

The convention, in general, will stress four main trends: 
(1) an evaluation of physical education by major students and 
first year teachers, (2) coeducation in physical education, (3) 
physical education and the community, (4) the contribution of 
physical education to health education. 

Thursday morning of the convention will be devoted to a 
demonstration of coeducational activities in which the coopera- 
tion of the men’s and women’s athletic sections will play a promi- 
nent part. 

In keeping with the new emphasis, there will be a section 
devoted to safety education. 

Save the dates! 


ILLINOIS 
Clifford E. Horton 


Newly elected officers for the year, 1937-38: Ray Duncan, 
University of Illinois, President; Katherine L. Mather, Spring- 
field, First Vice-President; Clifford E. Horton, Second Vice- 
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President and Editor of the Illinois Physical Education News; 
D. C. Seaton, State Director of Physical Education, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Work on the new state syllabus of physical education is pro- 
gressing steadily toward the completion of a preliminary setup 
which is due the first of the year. State Director Seaton reports 
100 per cent cooperation from the service committees appointed 
from in-service teachers throughout the state. 

Foster Keagle of Harrisburg Township High School reports a 
new $175,000 addition to their building which will include addi- 
tional space for physical education. Mr. Keagle already has a 
fine program in operation. This program is divided into six units 
of six weeks each. Pass football, volleyball, tumbling, games, 
relays, tap dancing, and track and field are included in this setup. 

C. O. Jackson, Department of Physical Education, University 
of Illinois, is taking a leave of absence for the second semester, 
to do graduate work at New York University. 

On November 19 Mackinaw High School dedicated its new 
gymnasium. The Mackinaw gymnasium is one of the finest in 
the state for its size and can easily accommodate a thousand 
spectators. 

Pekin High School is trying a new stunt in basketball this 
winter. Along with the varsity and frosh-soph games, Coach 
Haussler has booked a fine schedule for what he calls his “junior 
varsity.” This is composed of a group of boys who are not 
eligible for the freshman-sophomore team. 

The Women’s Athletic Section of the American Association for 
Health and Physical Education held their Mid-Winter Sports 
Conference, Thursday, December 30, at the Sherman Hotel in Chi- 
cago. The morning session was devoted to a series of ten-minute 
inspirational addresses, followed by a panel discussion. In the 
afternoon, a series of sports demonstrations were held, covering 
tennis, badminton, speedball-basketball, volleyball, basketball, 
speedball, golf, archery. lacrosse, and recreational games. Iris 
Boulton, New Trier Township High School at Winnetka, Illinois, 
was the chairman of this meeting, and much credit is due her for 
its organization and presentation. 


INDIANA 
Ben W Miller 


The Annual Spring Meeting of the I.P.E.A. will be held 
Saturday, April 2, at Rushville. Leota Haynes and Robert Hin- 
shaw, both of Rushville, and Ben W. Miller, Bloomington, Chair- 
man, are planning the program which will consist of six short 
addresses, a luncheon meeting, and two sessions on inspection 
of commercial exhibits, and also two sessions on sixteen individual 
round table discussions led by leaders in the state who will bring 
recent literature, new equipment, graphs, testing devices, and the 
“latest answers” to perplexing problems in their respective fields 
of interest. In accordance with our newly organized national 
association which gives unity to three related divisions of work, 
the general program will attempt to emphasize integration and 
correlation of health education, physical education, and recreation. 

The State Department of Public Instruction has recently pub- 
lished and distributed a physical and health education buleltin, 
Bulletin No. 121—A Source Book of Teaching Aids. The bulletin 
was prepared by Frank S. Stafford, Assistant Chief of the Bureau 
of Health and Physical Education. The major portion of this 
fine publication lists the departments, divisions, and bureaus of 
the State and Federal Governments, and the various educational 
and semi-educational associations and foundations with the neces- 
sary procedure for securing services and materials. 

It is urged that one woman and one man from each high 
school in the state fill out and return to George E. Schlafer, 
Indiana University, the questionnaire on the status of intramural 
activities which was sent to all health and physical education 
teachers in the state in the December issue of the News Letter. 
A complete report of the findings will be sent to those who 
respond. 


MICHIGAN 
Roy ]. McMurray 
There are about four hundred physical education teachers, 
coaches, etc., who have already paid their 1937-1938 dues in the 
Michigan Physical Education Association. 


Michigan physical education teachers are lookin 
the time when we will have a state director again. 

The University of Michigan is about to launch a Project jn 
survey of physical education in the public schools of Michigan 
This should be of interest and value to all physical education 
teachers. The state Association will cooperate in making the study 


OHIO 
Sidney R. Boyd 

The clinics planned for various sections of the state have been 
started with two held at Kent State University and at Ashland 
College. At Kent about seventy-five teachers were in attendance 
and at Ashland there were thirty. Interesting demonstrations and 
discussions were held. Six other institutions are working up pro. 
grams for later in the winter. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Physical and Health Educ. 
tion Association has been set for March 26 with the place un. 
decided as this goes to press. Dr. Helen Coops of the University 
of Cincinnati is general chairman. She is preparing a Unique 
program consisting mainly of panel discussions on_ pertinent 
problems. 

Interesting news from Cleveland includes a program of ig 
hockey between high school teams as promoted by the Manage. 
ment of the new arena. Practice time will be given the scholastic 
athletes with interschool competition as a result. Under a pla 
proposed by Floyd A. Rowe, Director of Physical Welfare, Cleve. 
land schools next year will play no football when weather condi- 
tions make it inadvisable. Games played in mud, rain, or snow 
provide no test of ability and are a menace to health. Cleveland 
is to be congratulated for pioneering in this movement. 

Corecreation is being tried with some success in certain places, 
Lewin Vermillion at Savannah High School has developed a noon. 
hour program wherein 50 per cent of the student body of ninety 
pupils is participating weekly in corecreational activities. Boys 
and girls must play together in each activity, which are volley- 
ball, ping-pong, shuffleboard, badminton, and tennis. Several 
of the elementary schools and junior high schools in Cincinnati 
are developing the same kind of program. 

The Ohio Physical and Health Education Association achieved 
a paid membership of nine hundred members in a drive recently 
completed. This was made possible with a fee of 25c. The $225 
in the treasury provides adequate funds for the work of the 
Association. The entire December issue of the News-Bulletin was 
paid for by the Ohio Public Health Association because a special 
page is inserted publicizing the sale of Christmas seals. 
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WISCONSIN 
C. A. Wangerin « 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Physical Education Asso- 
ciation found some three hundred members gathered to further the 
work of our profession and to receive inspiration from the two-day 
program. 

In spite of the recent shelving of our bill for a state supervisor, 
due to the hurried closing of the legislature, a determined and 
united effort will be made along the line of our endeavor to secure 
this objective. The force of circumstances beyond our control 
conspired to defeat us. 

Officers and committee chairmen for the year, elected in No- 
vember, are: President, Marie Adams, West Allis; Vice-President, 
Fred Hein, Kenosha; Secretary, Esther Heiden, Milwaukeee; 
Treasurer-Editor, Frank O. Stangel, Milwaukee. Committee on: 
Resolutions, Dr. E. Rodgers, LaCrosse; Promotion, Robert Nohr, 
Jr., Madison; Local Luncheons, L. E. Means, Beloit; State Direc- 
tor, C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay; Publicity, Selma Albrecht, 
Kenosha; Membership, L. A. Zinsmeister, Milwaukee; Nomina- 
tions, Theresa Statz, Milwaukee; Recent Publications, E. 0. 
Hoppe; Advertising, Frank O. Stangel, Milwaukee. 

The many friends of Guy Lowman, Ex-President of the Mid- 
West District, will be glad to hear that he has now fully recovered 
from his rather serious illness of the past summer. 

Our Wisconsin Physical Education Journal now contains six- 
teen pages of definitely helpful material, featuring local articles 
sent in by members from various sections of the state. The fact 
that contributions came from more than fifty members speaks well 
for the interest and pride we take in our association. 
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News from the = 
Dance Section 


Charlotte G. MacEwan 


The Dance Section of the Mid-West Physical Education Asso- 
ciation is planning a Pre-Convention Dance Conference to be held 
at Ida Noyes Hall, University of Chicago on April 5 and 6, 
preceding the Mid-West Convention. Classes will be conducted in 
movement technique, dance composition, rhythmic fundamentals, 
tap and social dance. There will be accommodations for not more 
than one hundred active registrants. A limited number of auditors 
will be permitted. A fee of five dollars ($5.00) will be charged 
for the conference. Detailed plans will appear in a later issue of 
the JOURNAL. 

On November 23, the Health Education Department of the 
Boston Y.W.C.A. sponsored a program of demonstrations of 
technique and dance compositions in the modern idiom as a part 
of the Leisure Time Exposition in Mechanics Hall. Participating 
groups were those from the Boston Y.W.C.A., Wellesley College, 
Sargent College of Boston University, the Bouvé-Boston School, 
and the Contemporary Dance Group of Boston. 

New section chairmen of the dance committee of the Women’s 
Physical Education Section of the Ohio College Association are: 
Northeast, Geneva Jacobs, Coliege of Wooster; Southeast, Thelma 
Wagner (also State Chairman), Ohio Wesleyan University; North- 
west, Miriam Richley, University of Toledo; Southwest, Fred- 
ericka Moore, Western College for Women at Oxford. The com- 
mittee plans to continue its program of other years, that of 
sponsoring joint meetings of colleges in each section for furthering 
an interest in the modern dance. It also intends this year to collect 
and mimeograph square dance calls of Ohio and to suggest that 
each section have meetings to take active part in some of these 
dances. Each section chairman is to list the names of organized na- 
tional groups in her section so that those interested in the folk 
dances of other countries may have a chance to visit these groups 
and see the dances performed authentically. 

Harald Kreutzberg was presented in a dance concert by 
Orchesis of Ohio Wesleyan University on October 28. 

Beth Hightower, Chairman of Physical Education for girls at 
the Sacramento, California, Senior High School, sends the fol- 
lowing news: 

The fall calendar for the dance classes at this high school 
included: A showing of the dance films made by Helen Knight 
of Cicero High School; a lecture demonstration by Esther Seibe, 
who spent the summer studying dance at the Perry Mansfield 
School; a dance symposium in December with Lucille Czarnowski 
and Lois Ellfeldt from the University of California as leaders; 
a showing of the dance films made by Betty Lynd Thompson 


oi Oregon State College; a dance lecture and forum led by 
Ronald Scofield, newspaper dance critic. The dance department 
is guided by Dorothy Carey and Barbara Eubanks, with the 
supervision of Beth Hightower. Miss Hightower writes, “An 
interesting contribution to dance teaching is being made, we 
feel, with the completion of our new curriculum for dance com- 
position. It is prepared for undifferentiated groups. It moves 
entirely out of the realm of improvisation, to a concise, pro- 
gressive series of studies based on the principles underlying the 
dance. A moving picture film is being made to illustrate and 
clarify the curriculum. All of this material will be available in 
early spring.” Further information may be had by writing to 
Miss Hightower. 

The Dance Club at Fullerton High School and Junior College 
meets for activity one hour weekly studying especially various 
approaches in creative dance. Paralleling the practical work, bi- 
monthly talks are given on the creative approach in other art 
fields. Talks will be given on creative music, writing, craft work, 
design, photography, and dance. Various Southern California 
artists and critics give of their time and ability for these talks. 

The San Jose State College Orchesis presented its fifth annual 
production of “The Juggler of Notre Dame” on December 5 
in the Little Theatre, assisted by the Intermediate Choir. Jack 
Green, student accompanist-composer, composed all the music 
used in the production, which was under the direction of Mar- 
jorie Lucas. 

Stanford University dance classes joined in an experimental 


studio program on December 7, when they gave three complete 
productions of “The Juggler of Notre Dame.” Different classes 
chose different parts of the dance drama, some dancing the folk 
scene, and some the cathedral scene, and each group composing its 
own dances. Tryouts for the solo parts of the Juggler and the 
Madonna were open to all dance classes and three dancers were 
chosen for each role. Over one hundred dancers took part in this 
closed program which they gave for the other participating groups 


rather than for an outside audience. 


hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 
for professionals, teachers, laymen and children 


intensive courses — september, december and june 
' 
hanya holm group 
concerts demonstrations 
dates still available on 1937-1938 tour 
send for brochure 


e@ 215 west 11 street new york 


wa 9-6530 


CHALIF TEXT BOOKS 


OF DANCING 
SET OF 5 TEXT BOOKS, SPECIAL ........ $8 50 
SEPARATELY, EACH §2.00 
Describing with unparalleled completeness and clarity the basic 
exercises and rhythms used in learning classical dancing, these 
authoritative works are indispensable to the scientific teacher or 
dancer. Each Book is Well Illustrated. : 
Book I.—New Enlarged Edition. Fundamental exercises and 
thythmics. Baby Work, 9 sample lesson programs. 356 pages. 
Book I[I.—Port de Bras, further exercises and the complete 
method for teaching the standard Ballroom dances (Polka, Waltz, 
etc.). 204 pages. 
Book I1]1.—Greek Interpretive Dancing. 83 exercises and in- 
troductory chapter. 222 pages. : 
Book IV.—40 exercises slightly more difficult than those of 
Books [. and II., and 70 enchainments. 241 pages. et 
Book V.—Toe Dancing. 30 exercises and 100 combinations. 
265 pages) FOLK DANCES IN 3 VOLUMES 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 


Chalif School of Dance 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Special Summer Course, June 6th to Aug. 26th 
“Study the Dance with the Masters“ 


Louis H. Cxatir, Principal, Modern Ballet, Rhythmics, Character 
and National Dancing 

Bitty Newsome, Tap and Musical Comedy 

V. Swosopa, Classic Ballet and Toe Technique 

Frances CHatir, Children’s work, Ballroom Dancing and Rhythmics 

Mapame Yurieva, Classic Ballet and Toe Technique 

Paco Canstno, Spanish Dancing 

Tuomas A. Rivey. Ballroom Dancing and Exhibition Ballroom 

Potty Korcuten, Modern Dance 

Joun Praza, Body Conditioning, Acrobatics, Adagio 


Juanita Canstno, Spanish Dancing 
Catalogue semt on request 
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Southwest District + 
+» Association News 


President—C. W. Davis, Berkeley, California. 
Vice-President—Wilma Jeppson, Brigham Young University. 
Sec’y-Treasurer—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 


ARIZONA 
Ina Gittings 


J. F. McKale, Director of Athletics and Physical Education 
for Men, University of Arizona, has been elected President; M. 
McCreary of Flagstaff, Vice-President; and Kathryn Young, 
Tucson Senior High School, Secretary-Treasurer of the Arizona 
Association of Physical Education, Health Education, and Rec- 
reation. 

Arizona State Chairmen of Sections of the Southwest District 
of the American Association for Health and Physical Education 
have been appointed by the District Chairman as follows: Ina 
Gittings, University of Arizona, appointed Research Section Chair- 
man by James W. Coleman, University of Nevada; and Virginia 
Kling, University of Arizona, appointed Recreation Section Chair- 
man by Walter Scott, Long Beach, California. 

Mildred Samuelson, University of Arizona, has been appointed 
state chairman of baseball, by the women’s rules and editorial 
committee of the Women’s Athletic Section of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Lavik, immediate past president of the Arizona State 
Physical Education Association spoke at the State Association meet- 
ing in November, emphasizing the need for a State Director of 
Physical Education, and the necessity of more memberships in 
the national Association with a view toward having the District 
Meeting in Arizona in 1940. 


CALIFORNIA 
Louise S. Cobb 


Dr. F. W. Cozens, Director of Physical Education for Men 
and for Women at the University of California at Los Angeles 
has been elected Vice-President of the Pacific Coast Section, 
American Student Health Association. 

A revision of Bovard and Cozens’ “Tests and Measurements 
in Physical Education” will be ready for distribution some time 
in January. 

Earl Wight, Fresno State College, and Hazel Rex, Supervisor 
in the Toledo Public Schools will be members of the 1938 physical 
education summer session faculty at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

Paul Edwards, Health Coordinator at Chico State College has 
an interesting study in the January Chico State Quarterly. The 
study is called “College Freshmen and their High School Physical 
Education.” 

Dry Skiing is a regular credit course at Stanford University. 
It is being offered by both the men’s and women’s Physical Edu- 
cation Departments. Two days a week the course is given sep- 
arately and the third day it is given as a coeducational activity. 
It was instituted to give the students a greater knowledge of the 
activity before going to the snow and to get them in condition 
by a series of limbering exercises, thereby preventing a great 
number of accidents incurred due to ignorance regarding the sport. 
Luell Weed is in charge of the women’s course and Willy Ernst 
Meyer, a graduate student from Zurich, Switzerland, is in charge 
of the men’s course. 

Carl Trieb, Occidental College, will be on leave during the 
spring semester to complete his doctorate at Stanford University. 
On Wednesday, November 24, the Los Angeles City Schools 
held their fifth annual football carnival at the Olympic Stadium. 
This program is sponsored by the Parent-Teachers Association for 
a milk fund for the needy children of the schools. The organi- 
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zation is somewhat as follows: The winning teams and also 

runners-up in each league are divided into two teams, the north 
vs. the south with the opposing teams matched according tp 
strength. The game consists of six twenty-minute periods with. 
out time out or intermission. The game is started with a kick-of 
At the end of the twenty-minute period the second two teams 
take the ball at the spot when the whistle blew and so on until 
the conclusion of the game. This year the score resulted in g tie 
Some 65,000 children and adults were in attendance. 

E. P. Hunt is teaching a course at Stanford in “Mechanical 
Analysis of Physical Education Activities.” The emphasis js on 
movement for skill rather than for correction of defects of Dos. 
ture, etc. Mr. Hunt has accumulated exceptional 16 mm. gly 
motion studies in track and ficld events, swimming. tenn’s, ang 
other activities. Experts at Stanford consider these films as Very 
important aids to teachers and participants. 

Recently Claire Johnston, Castlemont High School, Oaklang, 
arranged an all-day excursion for her graduating senior girls tg 
acquaint them with such recreational facilities of their city 4 
the new tennis stadium, an archery course, boating facilities, et. 

The Recreation Committee of the Oakland Teachers’ Associa. 
tion has sent a list of 25 recreational activities, with suggestions 
for participation, to every teacher in the system. 

Meetings are being planned for the Salt Lake City Convention 
in April by the following section chairmen of the Southwest 
District: Hazel Cubberley, University of California at Los Ap. 
geles, Women’s Athletics; Lucile Czarnowski, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, Dance; Grover Gates, Bakersfield, Public 
Schools; Walter Scott, Long Beach, Recreation. 


NEVADA 
J. W. Coleman 
A State Association for Health, Physical Education, and Ree- 
reation has been organized in Nevada. Officers are as follows: 
President, Frances Humphrey, Reno; Secretary, Mrs. Mae Simas, 
University of Nevada, Reno. 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 

At a meeting of the Executive Council of the Utah Health and 
Physical Education Association held November 27, chairmen for 
the six regions in the state were selected. Subject to their ac- 
ceptance of the responsibility the following were appointed: 
Robert Davis, Weber Junior College, District One; Jack Squires, 
Salt Lake City, District Two; Vera Condor, Lehi High School, 
District Three; E. M. Wade, Monroe High School, District Four; 
Norman Smith, North Emery High School, District Five; Alice 
Brinton, Branch Agricultural College, District Six. The responsi- 
bilities of these chairmen will include (1) increase of membership 
in the state and national organization, (2) promotion of interest 
in and attendance at the Southwest District Convention, (3) pro- 
motion of at least one regional meeting during the year. Further 
business of the Council included a decision to publish a bulletin 
containing accounts of interesting programs of physical education 
being conducted in Utah. This bulletin is to be distributed only 
to members of the State Association. It was further decided to 
petition the Utah Education Association for a physical education 
speaker at the annual meeting in 1938. 

Plans for the Southwest District Convention to be held in Salt 
Lake City, April 15 and 16 are going ahead rapidly. Committee 
appointments include: General Arrangements, J. R. Griffiths, W. 
E. Day, June White, Virginia Walker, Harrison Parker, Delbert 
Young, Ruth E. Mumford, Lyle Lindsay. Program: Charlotte 
Stewart, Alice O. Bronson, Reed Swenson, H. B. Hunsaker, C. J. 
Hart, Bernice Moss. The tentative program includes three gen- 
eral sessions, eight section meetings, a formal banquet and dance, 
and two luncheon meetings. 

Alice O. Bronson has been elected Utah representative to the 
National Legislative Council, and Harrison Parker, Riverside 
Junior High, Ogden, and Virginia Walker, South High School, 
Salt Lake, Utah members of the Southwest District Executive 
Council. 
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Eastern District + 
+ Association News 


President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, New York. 
Past President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
President—Loretta Ryan, New York City. 


Vice- ry-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 
CONNECTICUT 
Elida Barnes 


The New Haven County Physical Education Society, led by its 
President, David D. Glasser, held its annual fall meeting, October 
19. Dr. Alexander Bassin, Orthopedist-in-Chief of New Haven 
Hospital, delivered a paper on “The Duties and Responsibilities 
of the Physical Education Teacher in Meeting the Needs of the 
Handicapped Child.” A panel of twelve prominent leaders dis- 
cussed the issues raised in Dr. Bassin’s paper. They were Dr. 
Joseph I. Linde, Frank Clancy, Herbert Clish, Katharine Colton, 
Thomas Degnan, Dr. Arnold Gesell, Dr. Chas. Prohaska, Henry J. 
Schnelle, Katharine Wellington, Dr. Martha Clifford. The conclu- 
sions were summarized by Dr. Finis Engleman, President of Teach- 
ers College, New Haven. Elida M. Barnes, Mary Benevento, Elinor 
Wetstein, and Dorothy Bradley are to be commended for their 
excellent work in helping to make the gathering a success. 


DELAWARE 
George W. Ayars 


The annual luncheon and business meeting of the Delaware 
Health and Physical Education Association was held in the Wil- 
mington High School Cafeteria November 18. At President George 
W. Ayars’ suggestion it was voted to conform with the policies 
of the National Association which is now affiliated with the 
N.E.A. Our association is now known as the Delaware Physical 
and Health Education Association. Health teachers and those en- 
gaged in the recreation field have always been welcome in our 
association, school physicians, school nurses, nutritionists, and 
all other health workers will be invited to join the association. 

It was also recommended that the new president appoint a 
committee to draft a constitution for the association. A column 
reporter for the Delaware section of the Eastern District News in 
the national journal will also be appointed. 

The following officers were elected for 1937-38: President, 
D. Kenneth Steers of Middletown; Vice-President, Edward Cant- 
well of Wilmington; Secretary-Treasurer, Pearl Griffith of Dover. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
C. Belle Meyers 


Under the leadership of Birch E. Bayh, the Department of 
Health and Physical Education of the Public Schools has set up 
an excellent program for department meetings and demonstra- 
tions. The theme being “Improvement in Teaching” such topics 
as “Organization of Classes,” “Teaching Techniques,” “Grading 
in Physical Education,” “The Use of Tests,” and “Medical 
Excuses,” have been among those discussed. Committees have 
worked on demonstrations in hockey, speedball, touch football, 
field ball, skill tests, et cetera. The meetings and demonstrations 
are all planned for this fall, in order that the department may 
benefit from early discussion of the year’s program. 

Emphasis this year at George Washington University is being 
put on the physical examination of students. A conference plan, 
which more closely relates the girl’s health and ability to her 
curriculum and school problems, has been inaugurated. This should 
be a big step forward in meeting individual problems. 


MARYLAND 
Bertha Moeller 


At a recent meeting of the Maryland Physical Education 
Association, Birch Bayh, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools of Washington, D. C., spoke on 
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“Modern Trends in Physical Education in the Public Schools,” 
considering the recreation motive; the contribution the program 
makes to the solution of the problem of leisure; coeducational 
play; biological emphasis or organic vigor; trend to individualize 
the pupil according to his interest; increase of time allotment; 
the extension of our responsibilities to camp craft. In the light 
of these trends a check-up on the relationship of the physical 
activities and the personnel in the schools and the recreation cen- 
ters in Maryland reveals some interesting data. 

In the team games tournament divisions, newly organized 
teams which are largely made up of school alumni combinations 
are entered each year. In the special activity centers, such as bad- 
minton and fencing, pupils who have been “individualized accord- 
ing to their interests” are swelling the enrollment. Coeducational 
play is making an insistent demand on the recreation facilities for 
clubs, social recreation, folk and social dancing, table tennis, and 
badminton. 

The Board of Education of Baltimore has recently taken over 
the control of doctors and nurses in all secondary schools and 
established an annual examination for all students. This has 
markedly reduced the number of students who obtain complete 
exemption from physical education. 

Among the permanent athletic improvements in Baltimore 
should be noted the addition of three complete football fields and 
a quarter-mile running track at City College, a permanent running 
track with concrete border and athletic field at Eastern High 
School for Girls, and an athletic training field with running track 
at Polytechnic Institute. The indoor facilities for spectators have 
been improved by installing folding seats in the gymnasiums at 
Forest Park High School and Eastern High School. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Frederick Rand Rogers 


Perhaps the most notable “report of progress” recently to be 
prepared is that for the Melrose High School, whose physical 
director is Leonard W. Clark. Practically single-handed he has 
raised the average P.F.I. of 641 boys from the high average of 
113 to the ideal average of 130. Most remarkable of all, his high 
school seniors have an average P.F.I. of 128, as contrasted with 
about 98-102 for the nation and 108-112 for Greater Boston. In 
a recent Decathlon 299 of his boys participated in the half mile. 
There were some four thousand records reported in twenty events 
—an average of over six events for every boy in school. Of the 
600-odd boys registered in Melrose High School all but ten 
participated in at least one event. 

Mr. Clark conducted some 1026 intramural touch football, 
basketball, softball, baseball, tennis, and hockey games, equalizing 
abilities of opponents by means of S. I. technique, obtaining ex- 
cellent results. In inter-school athletics Melrose High School, 
without any local ballyhoo or pressure, wins about two-thirds of 
its games. 


NEW YORK 
Walter A. Cox 


“Safety Education and Implications for the Physical Education 
Teacher” was the topic of an address given by Dr. Frank S. 
Lloyd at the meeting of the Western Zone in Buffalo. 

Hicksville High School recently sponsored a sports day for 
150 girls from the neighboring schools of Westbury, Farmingdale, 
Oyster Bay, Sea Cliff, and Lindenhurst. Archery, tennis, bad- 
minton, baseball, ping pong, and deck tennis were the sports used 
in making up the program. 

Dobbs Ferry and Hastings-on-Hudson have excellent new in- 
door facilities. 


Educational Service Bureau for Camps 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City Tel.: Murray Hill 6-0418 
Administrative and camp teaching positions now 
available. Adequately trained, experienced Eastern 
candidates are urged to register NOW for the higher 
salaried positions. 


M. CLAIRE SAWYER, A.M., Director 
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Central District 
+ Association News 


President—A. O. Anderson, St. Louis, Missouri. 
President-Elect—Elizabeth Halsey, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Vice-President—Willard N. Greim, Denver, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer—L. P. Washburn, Manhattan, Kansas 


IOWA 
Ruth E. Lautenbach 

Elizabeth Halsey, Director of Physical Education for Women 
at the State University of Iowa, returned last month from a tour 
made in the interest of hockey umpiring. Included in her itinerary 
were Los Angeles and San Francisco, California; Ogden, Utah; 
Boulder, Colorado; and Belton and Denton, Texas. She reports 
being very favorably impressed with the interest in improving 
umpiring and with the splendid program in social recreation which 
are being carried out, particularly in California, Colorado, and 
Utah. 

As a result of requests and recommendations from coaches, 
especially in Texas, Miss Halsey has suggested to the Umpiring 
Committee that a new type of rating be granted—the intramural 
rating. This is for high school and college students who know 
their hockey well enough to handle class and intramural games. 
It is her opinion that the playing as well as the understanding 
of hockey of a great many of the students working for this rating 
will improve decidedly. 

Hanya Holm and her group are coming to the University of 
Iowa campus for a concert-demonstration of the modern dance 
February 9. 

Delbert Oberteuffer, Professor of Physical Education at the 
Ohio State University, spoke at the 24th Annual Conference on 
Administration held at Iowa University on “Some Contributions 
of Physical Education to the Educated Life.” He also spoke to 
the physical education majors on the “Opportunities in Physical 
Education and its Contributions to the Individual.” 


KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 

Physical Education and Recreation were very effectively 
emphasized in Kansas during the early part of November by a 
week’s visit from Dr. J. B. Nash. The State Teachers Association 
together with the school authorities of four Kansas cities and 
Kansas State College at Manhattan were responsible for bringing 
him to Kansas. Dr. Nash spent a day in each of four cities, 
Atchison, Manhattan, Topeka, Neodesha, and two days at the 
State Teachers Convention. Through his many contacts with 
school people and other groups, Dr. Nash has done much to 
arouse interest in and further the cause of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation in Kansas. 

The New Wyandotte High School, completed last summer in 
Kansas City, Kansas, includes a very modern health and physical 
education plant. The indoor facilities include a boys’ gymnasium 
floor 70x 120 feet and seats for 2500 spectators, a girls’ floor 60x 
86 feet, a large corrective room, and a classroom. The nurse has a 
large clinic for examination, rooms with beds, first-aid room, 
and a temporary hospital for the school day. The pool is large 
and has good seating capacity. The athletic field with powerful 
lighting system has a running track and a stadium seating five 
thousand. 

MINNESOTA 
A. F. Brainard 

The Department of Physical Education and Athletics for Men at 
the University of Minnesota will offer a five-year course in physical 
education leading to the Master of Education degree in physical 
education. The degree will be administered through the College 
of Education. This curriculum will be welcomed by many in the 
state of Minnesota who wish to study for an advanced degree. 

The new nine-hour law in the state of Minnesota is showing 


its first effects this year. Anyone who is teaching less than half 

his time in physical education in the secondary schools ‘ 
have nine hours of preparation in the field of physical educati 

Approximately 4/9 of this work must be theory and the rem: 

ing hours to be in practical floor courses. No doubt this reqs: 

ment will eventually lead to taking sufficient additional Work {y 
qualify for a minor. The new law is definitely a step in the right 
direction to teach more adequately the activities in the Progran 
of physical education. 

On December 11 a meeting was called by Dr. Caldwell, 
Commissioner of Education, and Mr. Hugo Fischer, Director g 
Health and Physical Education, at the State Office Building i 
St. Paul. This conference was called to discuss the requirement 
for a minor in physical education with members of the Depart. 
ment of Physical Education from the State Teachers Colleges ang 
the University of Minnesota. 


MISSOURI 
Marion Bernard 

Louise Nagel, President of the Women’s Physical Educatign 
Club of St. Louis, announced the following program for the year: 
International Institute—Folk Dancing. January; Dance Sym. 
posium, March 5, Mary Josephine Shelly, University of Chicagy, 
Administrator of the Bennington School of Dance; Tennis. 
Lecture and Demonstration, April 29, Mary K. Browne, forme 
National Champion, Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, Ay 
invitation is extended to anyone desiring to attend. Furthe 
information may be obtained from Catherine Sullivan, 4475 Weg 
Pine, St. Louis. 

At a recent meeting of the State Association a new consti. 
tution was adopted and henceforth the group will be known » 
the Missouri Physical and Health Education Association. 4 
luncheon preceded the regular meeting at which Jessie Garrison 
was the principal speaker. 

Officers elected for the year are as follows: President, Harold 
Morris, Northeast Junior High, Kansas City; Vice-President, 
Marion Bernard, Ritenour High, St. Louis; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Jack Matthews, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

The St. Louis Board of Women’s Basketball Officials is ur. 
ing everyone interested to attend a Basketball Conference on 
January 15 at the University City High. 

Stephens College at Columbia recently sponsored a class and 
concert by Harald Kreutzberg. Students and visitors report both 
concert and class were enthusiastically received. 


NEBRASKA 
Ruth Diamond 

The second annual convention of the Nebraska State Physical 
Education Association met at Lincoln, Nebraska, December 10 
and 11. The following new officers were elected: President, Ruth 
Diamond, Municipal University of Omaha; First Vice-President, 
Clara Rausch, Nebraska University; Second Vice-President, Cath- 
erine Carrick, Omaha Public Schools; Secretary-Treasurer, John 
Roberts, Nebraska Wesleyan University. 

Mabel Lee, Director of Physical Education for Women, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and her Program Committee, planned an 
interesting program, including general sessions, social meetings, 
business meetings, and round table discussions on programs for 
college men and women, rural schools, and secondary school boys 
and girls, and on basketball and folk dancing. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Hazel M. Dettman 

At a recent meeting of the Fargo Physical Education Associa- 
tion the following officers were elected for the coming vear: 
Mrs. Minnie Connolly, President; Hazel Dettman, Vice-President; 
Mary McMillian, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Fred Spalding, State Teachers College, Valley City, past- 
president of the North Dakota Physical Education Association, 
is convalescing from a recent illness which has kept him from his 
work the past month. 

On December 2 the Fargo physical education teachers were 
hosts to the faculty of the Fargo schools at a play night given in 
the Central High School. Approximately 200 attended the party. 
This was the first of its kind given for the faculty, but judging 
from the enthusiasm exhibited more will follow. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

Edith A. Aldrich 
The South Dakota Health and Physical Education Association 
axed its most successful year November 22 and 23 with the 
outstanding annual meeting it has ever held. Each session 


yond many more than were anticipated, and all were most en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the program. Strong Hinman, Wichita, 


nd George Veenker of Ames, Iowa, were out-of-state speakers. 
A membership drive brought in, during the two days, as many 
members as were obtained in the entire previous year. 

_H. Morrison will continue to serve as president of the Associa- 
tion, and the following new officers were elected: Vice-President— 
Mrs. Florence Englesby, Pierre; Secretary-Treasurer—Ruth Cov- 
ington, Aberdeen ; District Representative—Paul Marschalk. 

An aim of one hundred members has been set for the coming 
year, and plans are under way to publish a monthly newsletter. 
Paul Marschalk, Director of Athletics and Physical Education 
of the public schools of Pierre, was recently honored by his 
election to the Beadle Club of South Dakota. This group is com- 
posed of thirty laymen and educators who have rendered out- 
standing service to the schools of the State. Only four members 
are selected annually. Mr. Marschalk is the first athletic director 
or coach so honored. 

In presenting him for membership it was pointed out that he 
had given freely of his time and effort to further a sound pro- 
gram of physical education and health. He has always exempli- 
fied the best of sportsmanship and has shown genuine interest in 
the welfare of boys. In addition to his activities in his own 
fied he has been an active participant in the South Dakota 
Education Association, and in Hickory Stick Clubs in this state. 
Those in the fields of physical education and athletics are happy 
to learn of this meritorious recognition. 


Tests and Measurements 
«+ Section News + 


H. Harrison Clarke 


Guidance Program at Springfield College 


The health and physical education faculty and medical staff 
at Springfield College conduct each year an extensive freshman 
guidance program in health and physical education, which is un- 
usually complete and thorough. As a basis for guidance, numerous 
tests are administered to the freshmen, beginning during freshman 
week with medical inspection and tests of functional fitness, 
physical development, and nutritional status, and followed during 
the year by tests of swimming placement, strength capacity and 
all round athletic aptitude, fundamental skills in soccer and foot- 
ball, gymnastic ability, body mechanics, health and physical 
education knowledge, aquatic ability, and track and field per- 
formance. The plan that is followed provides for continued test- 
ing and guidance throughout the year, with the part given in 
freshman week being restricted to those essentials that ensure 
minimum standards of health commensurate with the requirements 
for college entrance. 

The records of the examinations and tests are centralized in 
files placed in the body mechanics laboratory. By the end of the 
freshman year a very complete individual record is available for 
each student. The results of all tests are coordinated and plotted 
on special charts by professional majors in health and physical 
education. Summaries are provided for the freshman dean’s 
office, the placement bureau, and the divisional offices of the 
college. 

In the follow-up of the testing program, students with major 
health problems are placed under the supervision of college physi- 
cians, special corrective cases are referred to specialists in this 
field, while those lacking in specific skills report to faculty mem- 
bers in these special areas. In addition, professional majors in 
physical education, after having laboratory training in the tech- 
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niques of administering the tests and an advanced course in the 
interpretation of the test results, are assigned to follow up, under 
supervision, the records of from one to three freshmen each. In 
addition to the benefits derived by the freshman students, this 
experience of participating in a well-rounded testing program is 
extremely valuable for prospective physical educators. The way 
is paved for a fuller understanding of the instruments and methods 
used in conducting and following up measurement programs. 
The guidance program in health and physical education is part 
of a greater freshman guidance program at Springfield College. 
This phase of the work is headed by a committee composed of 
Professors P. V. Karpovich, L. A. Larson, Leslie Judd, John 
Brock, and E. W. Pennock, with Thomas K. Cureton as chairman. 


Minimum Standards at Syracuse University 

A measurement program has been inaugurated this year at 
Syracuse University. Instead of using the usual classification 
scheme, minimum standards in physical education have been 
established that must be satisfied before a student will be given 
credit for work in this field. 

The standards are: 

1. Health Standards. (a) Satisfactory medical examination, 
(b) absence of remedial postural defects, (c) a Physical Fitness 
Index of 80, or a Strength Index of 2000. 

2. Recreational Standards. (a) Ability to swim—the swim- 
ming test consists of jumping or diving into the water and 
swimming continuously for 50 yards using any stroke or combi- 
nation of strokes desired. (b) Introduction to recreational activi- 
ties—all students passing the Minimum Standard Tests will par- 
ticipate in a physical education program composed of a wide 
range of activities, many of which will be useful in the greater 
enjoyment of leisure and in participation in the intramural 
program. 

The Physical Fitness Tests were administered at the Student 
Infirmary immediately after the physician’s examination. At the 
close of the test, each student was given a card which, when 
presented at registration, sectioned him for physical education. 
This arrangement was made possible through the fine coopera- 
tion of the Director of Admissions, the Student Health Service, 
and the Division of Physical Education, in scheduling freshmen 
to report for medical examinations during the week before 
registration. 

Professional majors in physical education are assisting with 
the special classes for students with health deficiencies. Their 
work consists of testing, conducting classes of low fitness students, 
making case studies of students with low P.F.I.’s, and carrying 
out various projects designed to acquaint these students with the 
nature of their condition and its remedy. 


Have You Seen— 

1. Thomas K. Cureton’s fine Guide to Tests and Measure- 
ments in Health and Physical Education? This Guide is excep- 
tionally complete, no branch of the field being slighted in an 
effort to include an exhaustive bibliography of the nature and 
scope of tests and measurements in this field. It is published by 
the author, Springfield College, Massachusetts. 

2. The “Tests and Measurements Section” in the New York 
State Journal of Health and Physical Education and Recreation? 
This Section is being published under the auspices of the National 
Tests and Measurements Section at the request of Walter A. 
Cox, Editor. 

3. C. H. McCloy’s revision of the Brace Test of Motor 
Ability? In this study Dr. McCloy analyzes the stunt type test 
and utilizes it to measure motor educability or ability to earn 
new skills. It appears in the Research Quarterly for October, 1937. 

4. The Report of Subcommittee Four of the Committee on 
Curriculum Research of the College Physical Education Associa- 
tion? This Subcommittee reports the results of a study of achieve- 
ment of college men in touch football made by Stanley E. Bor- 
leske of Fresno State College. The chairman is F. W. Cozens and 
the report appears in the Research Quarterly for May, 1937. 

5. The new Health Awareness Test devised by Mayhew Der- 
ryberry, Raymond Franzen, and William A. McCall? This is a 
group test of health information, attitudes, and practices, appli- 
cable in grades 4 to 8 inclusive. It is published by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know-- 


T HAT in America today there are about a hundred premarital 
and marital clinics where physicians and psychologists are giv- 
ing expert advice and scientific instruction to young people, who 
desire it—December Health and Hygiene. 
+ * 
HAT “bunting” is permitted in softball under Section 5, Rule 
20, and other points are clarified, in the revised rules recently 
released by A. T. Noren, Secretary-Treasurer of the Official Joint 
Rules Committee for Softball. His address is City Hall, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 
HAT marijuana is now subject to federal control. The Mari- 
juana Tax Act of 1937 went into effect October 1, and extends 
the taxing authority of the Federal Government to cover can- 
nabis indica in its intra-state production, manufacture, distribu- 
tion, and use. The Act is patterned after the Harrison Narcotic 
Act and its purpose is to regulate the use of the drug. 
} inenerd there is also a commercial picture now being shown on 
marijuana and its effect on human beings. 
HAT “References on Leisure Education” are available. A bib- 
liography has been prepared by Elaine Exton for the American 
Association of School Administrators. It contains 257 titles pub- 
lished during the last decade. “Modern Trends in Recreation,” 
“Studies and Surveys of Leisure-Time Interests and Facilities,” 
“Courses of Study and Supplementary Materials,’ and “Bibli- 
ographies, Directories, and Reading Lists,” are the general topics 
included. Copies may be obtained from the N.E.A. offices, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for twenty-five cents. 


HAT Mrs. Ingrid Holm, author of Skiing, a Handbook for 
Teachers, is Director of the 1938 Summer School for American 
and Swedish Teachers of Physical Education at Sigtuna, Sweden. 
Helen Driver of the University of Wisconsin is American repre- 
sentative for the school, and will teach on its staff with Mrs. 
Holm and other noted Swedish and American teachers. 


1 brava The Ohio State University is offering some university 
scholarships and fellowships in amounts of $250 for students 
with baccalaureate degrees from approved institutions, and $400 
for students with master’s degrees or equivalents. In addition 
to these fellowships there are a number of graduate assistantships 
which have been established in the different departments. For 
more complete information write to Professor Delbert Oberteuffer, 
Department of Physical Education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
* * 
HAT the Dean of the Graduate School of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity announced a $3,000 per annum Elizabeth Clay Howard 
Scholarship, for “any person who has shown marked ability in 
some field of study and has in progress work, the results of which 
promise to constitute important additions to our knowledge.” Ap- 
plications must be in not later than March 1, 1938. 


HAT a “Rugbyite” questions the newness of Six-Man Foot- 

ball. Grover Mueller, of Philadelphia, recently sent in this 
quotation from the Philadelphia Inquirer of November 19: “Sir: 
I question the statement in The Bulletin regarding the origin of 
the six-man football game. I played rugby football for six or 
seven years with and against local, county, and international 
players in the late ’70s and early ’80s and the last game I ever 
played in was in a six-a-side football contest at the Chickenley 


Athletic Festival, August 23, 1884. These contests were very 
in favor at most of the cricket and football clubs’ annual a a 
festivals in the West Riding of Yorkshire during the early 99, 
and I am very much in doubt as to its having been played j 
America previous to that 
HAT for the “information of educators interested jn audio 
visual methods,” Instruction Sound Films Bulletin is furnished 
by Erpi Picture Consultants, New York City. 
* * 
| fuvad the Second National Social Hygiene Day will be held 
February 2, 1938. Material for use on this significant phase of 
education can be had from the American Social Hygiene Associa. 
tion, New York City. 
& 
5 eon’ Mary L. D’Aoust says, “We should think twice before 
we disturb a child in his play. He is not killing time, He is 
making a human being.”—B. C. Teacher, November. 
| ipavsee radio is coming more and more to take its place in th 
American educational system, but the successful use of it by 
educators continues to be a challenging experiment. ; 


| irae one-teacher schools are disappearing in the United State 
at about the rate of seven a day. 
* 


Sard the American Congress of Physical Therapy has recently 

published a list of “Approved Schools for Physical Therapy 

Technicians.” being released by the American Medical Association, 

HAT the “National Service Bureau Publications” of the Federal 

Theater Project, 1697 Broadway, New York City, which 

lists titles and scripts supplied without charge to Federal Theater 

Directors are available at small charge to others. 

* 


T= the December issue of Recreation has been dedicated 
by the National Recreation Association “to the life of Joseph 
Lee because for twenty-seven of the thirty-one years of its exist- 
ence Joseph Lee has been its leader and because his life and ideals 
embody so much of what the Association has stood for and 
stands for today.” 
HAT the Handbook on Athletics of the Baltimore Public 
Schools is another of the excellent handbooks now available. 
Beginning with a statement of “Objectives of Athletics” it goes 
on to cover “Rules Governing Athletics” in the various activities 
sponsored by the local school administration up to and including 
the Playground Athletic League, through which state-wide con- 
tests are conducted. 
F YOU must use a hammer, build something. . . .”—Wheaton 
College (Illinois) Intramural Bulletin. 


tT the Buffalo (New York) Public Schools have recently 
issued an illustrated pamphlet (about the size of the popular 
weekly magazines) describing the activities of its “90,000 Children 
In School.” 
HAT “we in health work have a big task before us in com- 
peting with those experienced in the use of the radio. If we 
are to succeed we shall have to elimb aboard the bandwagon, 
realizing that what the commercials repeatedly tell the educators 
is true, namely that ‘what is needed to cure your ills is show- 
manship.’ ”—Elizabeth Cole, December Bulletin, National Tuber- 
culosis Association. 
* * 
Te acceptable material on nutrition may be obtained easily, 
and to good advantage by health education teachers in schools: 
For the dairy industry, The National Dairy Council, The Milk 
Industry Foundation, The Evaporated Milk Association, The Cer- 
tified Milk Producers Association, and the International Associa- 
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e Cream Manufacturers. For the bakers, American 
Baking, Wheat Flour Institute. For the canners, The 
nners Association, Institute of American Meat Packers, 
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HAT Emery M. Foster, Chief, Statistical Division, Bureau of 
Education, reports an increase of one and three-fourths mil- 
lions more public high school pupils than in 1930. This is a 


educators. 
challenge to 


HAT the November Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
Thaseat and Social Science, is entitled “The Prospect for Youth.” 
It is designed to focus attention upon the problems of youth and 
to facilitate the intelligent consideration of these problems. “Youth 
in Leisure” by Eduard C. Lindeman, and “Youth in Sports” by 
Lawson Robertson 

HAT college enrollments have increased in nearly six hundred 
Ty ccredited institutions. 

HAT the Western Massachusetts Winter Sports Council is very 
[pee in its production of material for winter activities. On 
November 10 a News Bulletin (Vol. 5, No. 14) lists the activities 
of the club’s outing programs. Lawrence Briggs, Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst, Mass., will be happy to send copies of 
this to those interested. 

| peng the Onox Antiseptic Company prepares a solution, Onox, 
for which the claim is made that it properly conditions the 
skin of the feet against infections and makes walking barefoot 
safe. The advantage of such a preparation would be obvious. 
It comes fully prepared for use in the showers or dressing room 
and is conveniently dispensed by stepping on a sponge rubber 
foot mat after the shower. 
| ined these articles appearing in current issues of the magazines 
warrant your attention: 

American Journal of Public Health, November—‘Public Health 
the Basic Factor of Social Security,” A. T. McCormack; “Results 
of Mass Education for Tuberculosis Prevention in Detroit,” H. 
F. Vaughan, G. E. Harmon, and J. G. Molner. 

Bell Telephone Quarterly, October—‘The Public Health As- 
pect of the Telephone,” W. H. Martin. 

Catholic School Journal, December—‘“Health Education in the 
Grades,” Sister Vincent de Paul. 

.Health and Hygiene, December—‘The Treacherous Penetration 
of the Decay of Teeth,” C. F. Boceker. 

Mental Hygiene, October—“Behavior Problems Encountered 
in a Camping Situation,” Harry A. Meyering. 

Michigan Education Journal, December—“The Need for Teach- 
ing Cooperation,” S. A. Courtis; “Legal Requirements for a Teach- 
er’s Contract,” Wesley E. Thomas. 

School Management, November—‘A Better Objective than 
‘Positive Health.’”” W. P. Shepard; “Adapting Motion Pictures to 
the Curriculum,” John K. Crippen. 

Teachers College Record, November—“Criteria for Evaluating 
Course-of-Study Materials,” H. E. Bruner. 


Indoor Group Golf Instruction 
(Continued from Page 39) 


Range and Course Practice 


Because of transportation difficulties, practice at the 
range and course is optional, and therefore not discussed 
in this article. 

By adopting soft balls and moving to a larger room, 
it is possible to take care of ninety-six golfers in four 
sections and to give them a full thirty-minute practice 
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AN 
IMPORTANT 
NEW BOOK 


* 
Just Published 


Better Basketball 


Technique, Tactics, and Tales 


By Forrest C. “PHoc” ALLEN 
Director of Physical Education and Coach of 
Basketball, University of Kansas 


490 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated. $4.00 
Whittlesey House Sports Series 


HERE is a comprehensive and thorough man- 
ual that incorporates many helpful facts for 
the player, trainer, manager, or official, in his 
phases of the game, that gives the coach a com- 
plete methodology for developing every factor 
of team and individual skill, and that interprets 
the spirit and technique of basketball in an in- 
teresting and informative way for every follower 
of the game. 


The author explains graphically the most ad- 
vanced developments of the game, and through 
copious use of diagrams and photographs makes 
clear every detail of individual and team play. 
Offense and defense, both team and individual, 
are exhaustively treated. Individual and team 
technique and training also are fully covered, 
and all these pointers are coordinated in de- 
scriptions and illustrations of game and play 
formations of many types. 


Besides the full treatment of the technique of 
the game, the author covers all other depart- 
ments, from suggestions for officials and man- 
agers, to the important duties of the trainer. An 
entire section is devoted to the treatment of 
athletic injuries, shows actual tapings, bandages, 
and braces, outlines emergency measures; covers 
diet and conditioning; gives scores of valuable 
pointers for quickly restoring players to condi- 
tion and keeping them in the game. 


A feature of the book is the group of tales of 
actual games, showing how contests have been 
won by the use of applied psychology. These 
stories are full of human details that illustrate 
vividly the kind of psychological strategy that 
causes men to outdo themselves and upset un- 
favorable scores and adverse conditions. 


Send for a copy on approval 


MeGRAW— HILL 


BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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period free from the distractions of dust, wind, and spec- 
tators. In addition, by using large balls, and supplement- 
ing the instructor’s instructions with partner criticism, 
we believe we have improved the learning conditions by 
increasing the opportunity for correct and satisfying prac- 
tice and reducing the chance of wrong and unsatisfactory 
practice. 


Library “Illiteracy” 
(Continued from Page 15) 


extensive, and comparatively little time would be needed 
to present it, provided situations are set up in all courses 
of the department where it will be necessary to use the 
knowledge and practice the skills. 


HE list of things which would be included in such an 

offering would vary with the situation. 

Briefly, be sure that somewhere early in their program 
all major students become acquainted with the various 
professional magazines and become active members of 
the professional organizations in education, especially 
the American Association for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. Be sure that they are motivated to keep posted 
on the more important contributions in the field. 

They should become acquainted with available guides 
to the literature in health and physical education, such 
as Sefton’s.' A surprising number of students have com- 
pleted their master’s degree without knowledge of this 
excellent guide. 

They should know and use such outstanding bibli- 
ographies as McCloy’s’ and Affleck’s.* The use of book 
lists and the special bulletins of the United States Office 
of Education which are devoted to the field, as well as 
the National Education Association publications which 
might be of interest, should be familiar to them. 

Be sure that' every student knows how to construct an 
acceptable report (term paper), complete with footnotes 
and accurate bibliography. 

Make sure that they know how to use the keys to the 
treasure chest of the library: the Card Catalogue, the 
Readers’ Guide, the Education Index, and the Interna- 
tional Index. 

Lastly, provide a handy study room for major students, 
complete with professional magazines and books—a com- 
plete professional workroom in which are concentrated 
the choice materials in the field and where students may 
gather to attack the problem of making themselves 
worthy members of the teaching profession. 

Above all, encourage them not to limit their reading 
to health and physical education but to extend their hori- 
zons so as to gain the broad viewpoint and background 
necessary in this changing civilization. 

Only some such systematic means as outlined may 


1 Alice Allene Sefton, “A Guide to the Literature of Physical Edu- 
cation with Aspects of Health Education,’ The Research Quarterly, 6: 
(December, 1935), 3-47. 

?C. H. McCloy, “Bibliography of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion,” The Research Quarterly, 7: (December, 1936), 3-44. 

3 George B. Affleck, “Selected Bibliography for 1935,” The Re- 
search Quarterly, 7: (December, 1936), 102-138. 
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we escape “library illiteracy” and help physical €ducatiog 
win its rightful place in the education field. 
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Control of Colds in Schools 


(Continued from Page 37) 


December, that the January colds average 1.5 days more, 
Also, that the ratio of those seeking medical advice in- 
creased from 11 per cent to 17 per cent. There was-an 
increase of 19 per cent in those who treated the cold 
immediately. It appeared that those who went to bed 
immediately upon appearance of the first symptom had 
shorter absences from school, the same holding true for 
those who used a mouth wash consistently. 


EGARDING the various agencies and social factors 
that affect our school children, the doctor, the free 
clinics, the visiting nurses, the parents, friends, not one 
of them is equipped to do a thorough job. How many 
people call the physician? Do all people secure the 
advantages of free clinical study? Is it at all possible 
for the visiting nurse to visit everybody? Are the parents 
and the friends of the children whose lives and education 
are entrusted to us, capable of controlling or deciding 
questions of health? In short, what is the agency that 
reaches all? The school. We are blessed in these United 
States with compulsory education. The school is the 
place to impose health knowledge in the proper way. 
Then we are sure that our children will have it. Passivity 
in matters of health knowledge will become an intensely 
active method and attitude in education. Misleading 
advertisements by radio, screen, and the press must keep 
us alive to the need for proper education in the school. 
The American School is the great common denominator 
and will at least meet this primary problem of our social 
education. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Gestalt Psychology and Orientation 


(Continued from Page 19) 


fied within the regular class periods or in the intramural 


ram. 
~ #4 experiment of the orientation program at Louisiana 


State University has utilized modern psychological theory, 


and has seemingly proved its soundness in practice. 
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Training the Health Educator 


(Continued from Page 14) 


better appreciated, we must bring school health educa- 
tion and community health education into closer rela- 
tionship. 

In large communities cooperative efforts between the 
director of health education in schools and the director 
of health education in the health department is growing 
stronger. In smaller cities and in county areas, there is 
increasing interest in the health education coordinator 
who works primarily in the schools, but who also works 
in the health department in the health education field. 
It is significant that the carefully planned and well 
organized state-wide health education program in Ten- 
nessee is leaning in this direction. The vigorous health 
education program which American-trained public health 
leaders are pushing forward in China uses a “health edu- 
cator and coordinator.” 

As other states adopt plans similar to that going for- 
ward in Tennessee, we shall have a recognized profession 
of health educators. Certain principles with respect to 
the training of these individuals would receive general or 
uniform support from the utterances of the White House 
Conference, the criteria for health teachers set up by the 
State Department of Education in New York, The Re- 
port of the Committee on Training and Personnel of the 
American Public Health Association, and the training 
plans being carried forward in Tennessee and other state 
areas: 

1. The health educator or health education coordina- 
tor should have at least the Master’s degree or the Cer- 
tificate in Public Health in this field. More important 
positions will often command the services of an individual 
with the Doctor of Public Health, Doctor of Philosophy, 
or Doctor of Education in Health Education, or the 
Doctor in Medicine degree with a special training in 
education and school health. 

2. Training in education will be at least that required 
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for the classroom teacner with at least two years of 
teaching experience in the classroom. ; 

3. Training in the understanding of the child with 
respect to his physical and mental health will involve 
training in physics, chemistry, and biology, upon which 
will be built anatomy, physiology, mental hygiene, nu- 
trition, and perhaps pathology. 

4. An understanding of the community health program 
involves a basic knowledge of the family and of such 
public health subjects as public health bacteriology, 
communicable disease control, vital statistics, sanitation, 
public health organization, and adult health education. 

5. A thorough knowledge of the school health program 
for this individual involves training in school health ad- 
ministration including the aims, objectives, and types of 
activities of all of the school health specialists, the hy- 
gienic control of the school environment, the hygienic 
arrangement of the school day for the child, and thor- 
ough training in health education. 

There are and will be for some time differences in 
programs in the names of courses and in the opinion of 
leaders as to the relative emphasis desired in different 
fields; for example, the criterion for health teachers in 
New York State leans strongly toward training in nutri- 
tion, while the suggestions of the Committee on Training 
and Personnel of the A.P.H.A. lean more strongly in the 
direction of the public health or health-medical subjects. 
We do not propose to name subjects or specify require- 
ments by course, but we do propose the recognition of the 
minimum degree standard suggested above and the rec- 
ognition of the need of sound training in (1) education, 
(2) personal health, (3) the maintenance of a healthful 
environment, (4) community health organization and 
activities, (5) the school health program and its inter- 
relationships. ‘ 

The health educator may come from the field of gen- 
eral education, science, nutrition, nursing, physical edu- 
cation, or medicine. Capable leadership has come from 
each. The important need is that each city or county 
should have a health educator who is responsible for the 
program in all schools or a health education coordinator 
who, in addition to supervising health training and in- 
struction in the schools, unifies both the school and the 
community programs. 


Ski Gymnastics 
(Continued from Page 34) 


in the proper position. If the novice practices sufficien 
and is willing to follow carefully the methods shown 
the instructor, it is a most pleasant surprise to find hoy 
simple skiing really is. 

Sound instruction in the running position is absolute} 
necessary. The position so often used by the Self-taught 
skier, the “bent hip” position, should be avoided, (Fig. 
5.) It is too stiff and awkward; the legs are too straight 
and rigid with the knees forced backward, while the 
is bent stiffly forward from the hips. The shoulders aj 
forced too far back and as soon as the skier gets the leag 
bit off center, the little bit of balance he has is lost com. 
pletely. Another incorrect position used a great deal js 
the “squat.” (Fig. 6.) It is a very low crouch with the hip 
and knees bent as much as possible. The seat is forced 
too far down, with the result that the body is too close ty 
the ground and prohibits the upward and downward 
spring so necessary to maintain balance in this graceful 
and enjoyable skill. 

The “bent knee” position is the modern approved pos- 
tion for running, clearly shown in Figures 1, 2, and 3, 
It is entirely a knee and ankle action with the 
“sprung”? at the knees. The heels are kept flat on the 
skis, with the knees thrust well forward. The upper por. 
tion of the trunk is bent slightly forward at the hip to 
bring the toes, knees, and chin in line. The whole body 
is relaxed, enabling the skier to keep a certain amount 
of spring or elasticity, the knees can be raised and 
lowered to absorb a jump or depression, and act like the 
springs in a car to take the shock and at the same tim 
allow the body to keep moving along on as even a keel as 
possible. 

The upright, medium, and low running positions are 
the three bent-knee positions in skiing. These are most 
important and the beginner must acquire these positions 
in order that he can keep control of his skis at all time 
under varying circumstances. The three positions are 
illustrated in the diagrams accompanying this article. 

When teaching ski gymnastics as exercises, the work 
of the class can be made much more interesting by er 
plaining the various reasons for doing the exercises and 
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what particular function they fulfill in skiing. This 

ethod should have a strong appeal in teaching children 
a have a general resentment to doing anything in a 
enn way for which there is not some definite reason. 
ee believe, therefore, that from this angle alone, this 
new form of ski gymnastics could easily be incorporated 
with excellent results in the curriculum of the boys and 
girls in elementary and high schools. 

It will be seen readily from the above plan that a 
novice who knows nothing about skiing will get a great 
deal of the theory from the “Ski Gymnastics” course; 
then, when the snow arrives and the class has instruction 
on the snow, he is in a much better position to absorb 
and follow the instructions given by the instructor. 

Instruction on the snow follows naturally from the 
dry ski course and is divided into four classes. The fourth 
class starts with the elementary exercises, and the third, 
second, and first progress methodically until the whole 
course of skiing has been completed. The dry ski course 
however, is invaluable in teaching the theory and the 
instruction on the snow gives the practical applications 
of these theories. 

The Ontario Ski Zone Committee, which is a branch 
of the Canadian Amateur Ski Association, has developed 
a course of dry ski gymnastics, and anyone interested in 
teaching this can secure information about the course 
by writing to Room C-24, Union Station, Toronto, 
Canada, or to the author. 


Significance of Physical Education 
(Continued from Page 5) 


before the students of Goucher College, she said: “I am 
a firm believer in the theory that you cannot have the 
best functions of a good mind without a good body. The 
body must be developed with the mind.” The wasp- 
waist, pale-cheeked Victorian woman easily moved to 
tears as well as the over-developed “strong man” are 


past history. 


| rey is not a person in this group but would resent 
it if he were called dull or stupid. He would be 
equally resentful if called a “dub” or awkward. There is 
a delight in making your mind function as you desire it 
to. There should be an equal delight in controlling your 
body. 

Ziegfeld, the great revue producer, said: “Of course 
we want a girl to have a pretty face and good figure. 
But there are lots of those. It’s the way she holds herself 
and moves across the room that determines whether 
she’s stage material.” Possibly there has never been a 
time when so much emphasis was placed upon beauty 
as at the present. 

What do I mean by “beauty”? Not beauty culture so 
widely advertised in magazines and over the radio. 
Dangerous and pernicious advertising of skin creams, 
stay slim products, make-up combinations, and so forth. 
Beauty is man’s rightful heritage; one of its first requi- 
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sites is a body carried in perfect balance—“all of its parts 
adjusted to do their jobs easily and effectively, so that it 
will assume the most perfect symmetry of which it is 
capable, and respond smoothly and accurately to the 
social, work-a-day, or athletic messages your brain 
sends it.” 

The beauty of a well-accomplished pass on a football 
field, ‘a clean dive in a swimming pool that cuts the 
water like a knife—vastly different from an awkward 
belly-flop.” 

The joy of seeing the golf ball go swiftly through the 
air and down the fairway as your driver makes a close 
and well-timed contact. 

The wonderful timing and teamwork of the crew as 
the oars of the group all flash through the water as if 
pulled by one man. 

The swift serve at tennis and the quick return. 


The poetry of motion that stirs almost to tears, because 


it is so exquisite, of a dancer like Kreutzberg or Nijinsky. 
There is a quality in all these resembling our term 
“streamlined”—they are real beauty. 


N reviewing rapidly the progressive stages of man’s 

physical activity we find a consistent gradual decrease 
in the physical demands made upon him. But at no time 
in history has he been so completely served by outside 
forces as at the present. Biological adaptation comes 
exceedingly slowly; and regardless of our rationalization 
of indolence, the seat of our inventiveness is still housed 
in the physical body. An unfit body will of necessity 
lessen creative activity. ‘Man is no longer required to 
make effort at physical adaptation. A function as impor- 
tant as adaptation cannot be left in disuse with impunity. 
The law of struggle for life must, above all, be obeyed. 
Degeneration of body and soul is the price paid by the 
individuals and the races who have forgotten the exist- 
ence of this law.’ Nothing in life is static; we either 
progress or degenerate, and degeneration is a continual 
process. To begin now to develop and maintain a gen- 
eration of skillful, healthy, happy physical beings means 
decrease of future breakdowns, of mental and physical 
dullness. 
In closing I quote from Man, the Unknown by Alexis 
Carrel: 
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Changing Girls’ Gym Suits second semester? 


Instead of training athletes, we have to construct mod 
men. And modern men need more nervous resistance intel 
gence, and moral energy than muscular power. The acquisit 
of these qualities calls for effort, struggle, and disci ine 
It also demands that human beings should not be oa 
conditions of existence to which they are unadaptable ; 
parently, there is no adaptation possible to ceaseless agitati 
intellectual dispersion, alcoholism, precocious sexual exes 
noise, polluted air, and adulterated foods. If such is the case 
we must modify our mode of life and our environment even 
at the cost of a destructive revolution. After all, the purpose 
of civilization is not the progress of science and mach 


ine 
but the progress of man. 


Activities at Middlebury College 


(Continued from Page 31). 


surrounded by hundreds of tapped maple trees from each 
of which hang one or two covered buckets to catch the 
sap. The novice usually tastes the flowing sap, sometime 
by the cupful, not realizing that he will also want t 
sample all the stages of “‘boiling-down” at the sugar house 
and that one soon reaches the saturation point. When in 
the woods one has “sugar-on-snow” on a clean snow-pile 
around which the consumers sit with their hot syrup in 
deep saucers, but when a straw-ride ends at a farmers 
house filled with the fragrance of the boiling syrup, there 
are large pans of packed snow on which to drop the syrup, 
This congealed sweetness is removed after a moment's 
standing and there is always the urge for more and not 
time or desire for other “entertainment.” The visitors who 
have syrup left stir it into sugar cakes of fine texture, to 
mail home. 


Professional Education in Germany 
(Continued from Page 12) 


foundation of physical education, (7) applied anatomy, 
and (8) massage. 

The seminars are on (1) methodology, (2) political 
aspect of physical education, (3) types of constitution, 
and (4) hygiene and sports. The activities include body 
exercises, stunts, athletics, games, apparatus, swimming, 
rowing, tennis, skiing, hiking, cross country, boxing for 
men, and gymnastics for women. The practice teaching 
includes practice in the leadership of groups in classes 
for the general physical education of university students, 
and observations and demonstrations in schools. There 
is also provided an examination camp for three weeks at 
the end of the fifth semester, at which time practice and 
practical examinations are held in physical activities. 
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The professional work in physical education in each 
university is offered by the staff of the University Insti- 
tute of Physical Education. In addition to offering pro- 
fessional courses for the preparation of prospective teach- 
ers each of these Institutes has the responsibility for 

1) the general physical education of university students, 
a guiding the inter-institutional competition of repre- 
sentative teams, (3) acting as an examining agency, and 
(4) conducting short courses for the preparation of 


teachers in service. 


Preparation of Teachers in Service 


The university short courses for teachers usually last 
for periods of two weeks and are offered free of charge 
to the teachers. The courses that are held during vaca- 
tion periods are attended mostly by teachers who live in 
communities removed from the university. There are 
also short courses given during the regular school year 
that are attended by teachers who live in the university 
city or other nearby places. 

The camps for teachers which are conducted under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Education are another inter- 
esting method used for the further preparation of em- 
ployed teachers. These camps are held for periods of 
two weeks throughout the year, both winter and sum- 
mer. A different group of teachers attend each camp 
during each two-week period. They receive their regular 
salaries while attending the camps and in most instances 
the school authorities pay part of the cost of transporta- 
tion and of board, which usually is the equivalent of 
about one dollar a day. Although these institutions are 
called camps they are not crude in their accommodations. 
They are usually held in comfortable buildings, fre- 
quently overlooking a lake or located in the center of a 
large estate, and the kitchen and dining room facilities 
are modern, adequate, and efficient. 


The National Sports Academy 


The National Sports Academy is another important 
agency for the education of physical education teachers. 
This institution is under the immediate direction of the 
Ministry of Education, occupies magnificent facilities 
which are part of the Reich Sports Grounds where the 
Berlin Olympic Games were held, and has a large faculty. 
One of its functions is to serve as a graduate school for 
men teachers of physical education. Teachers who have 
completed the university requirements and have served 
for two years as an apprentice teacher may be appointed 
to attend a graduate course for six months at the Na- 
tional Sports Academy. A Studien-Assessor who is se- 
lected to take this course has all his expenses paid by 
the government and he also receives a small salary. 

This institution also offers a course covering a period 
of one full year for private teachers of physical educa- 
tion, teachers of village schools, and sports leaders of the 
Kraft Durch Freude, which is the recreation work of the 
German association of employers and employees. Each 
student in this one-year course must pay 120 marks a 
month for tuition, room, and board. 

There are many courses of two weeks duration for 
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group leaders of the clubs of the Reichsbund, the Hitler 
Youth, S. A., Women’s Union, and Bund Deutscher 
Madchen, which is the organization for girls correspond- 
ing to the Hitler Youth for boys. Short courses of this 
kind are the only courses offered by the National Sports 
Academy that are open to women. There is no tuition 
charge for these courses, but there is a small charge for 
room and board. 


Private Schools of Gymnastics 

There are several private schools of gymnastics in 
Germany which correspond, in a way, to the proprietary 
schools of physical education in the United States. The 
graduates of these private schools have the privilege of 
taking the State examination to become teachers in 
schools, or to take the examination for a position as 
sports leader in the Kraft Durch Freude. Some of these 
people also operate their own private studios and gym- 
nasiums. 

Conclusions 


In studying the German program for the professional 
education of physical education teachers, one is im- 
pressed particularly by the definiteness of the objectives 
and the thoroughness of achievement which is required. 
There seems to be no question in the minds of the teach- 
ers concerning their objectives and they apparently go 
about the accomplishment of these objectives in a deter- 
mined fashion. Students are required to have a mastery 
of their subject matter and the ones that do not have 
such a mastery fail to pass the examinations. The writer 
was told that it is a common thing for more than one- 
half of the senior class in a university to fail their ex- 
aminations. This definiteness and thoroughness is re- 
flected in the care with which prospective teachers are 
selected and educated. 


The Modern Dance and Blake 


(Continued from Page 9) 


peculiar to each Man, must achieve its fullest develop- 
ment without imposing itself and its conditions on the 
Genius of any other person.” 

Blake’s prophetic writings are far from exemplifying 
his “great and golden rule of art.” They are like volcanic 
eruptions with half a hundred geysers thrown in. Over 
Jerusalem, says Swinburne, “many have stumbled and 
broken their wits.”” One must admit the extraordinary 
coincidence of the correspondence between Blake’s tumul- 
tuous philosophy and the comparatively clarified “dis- 
tinct, shary, wirey lines” of the Trilogy. This is not to 
imply that the latter is easy entertainment. It calls for 
cooperative audience imaginativeness, and the effort plus 
the excitement of trying to absorb such quantities of 
superb choreography and technique leave us wringing 
wet. It could do with a little more program commentary 
to help.those of us whose cerebral joints are a bit anky- 
losed and who find it difficult to follow to such heights. 
However, the way of the artist with his work is itself 
one of the mysteries. Miss Humphrey and Mr. Weidman 


may share with Blake “a grain of malign Pleasure 
the chance of inflicting on men of conventional 
bewilderment and offense.” 

All of which goes to show—what? That there is 
formula for what the dance should or should not, m 
or must not be, on the concert stage or in the shall 
It may be the austere, “wirey line” of Martha Graham 
“Frontier,” emphatic only to those who have a fey 
thousand years or their equivalent of culture behind 
them. It may superpose that line on the spirit of Greek 
tragedy as in her “Tragic Patterns.” Or it may, like the 
Trilogy, associate itself richly, but subtly with other arts 
with no loss of face. After all its end is meaning in thy 
highest sense. of that word. First among equals, it gaing 
validity through enhanced richness of associative imag. 
ery, which after all is the essence of meaning. Blake hin. 
self fused the “wirey line” of his drawing with the torty. 
ous word-music of his prophecies. 

Note: The illustrations are copies from various Blake 
books. It might be suggested that they be accompanied by 
their modern dance counterparts. However, it may be as wel 
to leave comparisons to recollections through the mind’s eye 
rather than thrust them upon the reader. 


Trends 


(Continued from Page 22) 


colleges are fast reducing it to a formula. Subject mat. 
ter emphasizes unduly such topics as labor, revolution, 
the dictator, and war and peace, with a few lighter mo 
ments thrown in now and then. True, that may be art 
‘in relation to living, but after all living does have its 
brighter side, and it can’t be merely sugar coating to 
educate our boys and girls in that brighter, happier life 
as well as giving them an understanding of the seamier 
side. 

The modern dance is one of the greatest contributions 
to the program in physical education, but it must bk 
adapted and taught as an educational procedure, not as 
sheer mimicry of professional artists.. There are physio- 
logical, creative, and educational values in the dance that 
can be obtained in few other activities, but it must not 
entirely supplant other activities. The teacher of dancing 
in the schools and colleges must maintain a_ balanced 
perspective and must view the modern dance not as 4 
subject set aside upon a pedestal, but as all other sub 
jects in the program in physical education. 

The folk dance is again rising in importance. Origin- 
ally sponsored by Elizabeth Burchenal, Ward Crampton, 
and Mary Wood Hinman, folk dancing was a vital part 
of the school program. Gradually, physical education 
teachers were responsible for its demise. Instead of 


temper, 


‘teaching the folk dance as the traditional, historical, gay 


dance that it was, it was given to school children as 4 
drill. Steps were learned and executed and a certain 
amount of exercise was derived therefrom, but the folk 
art was lost. Henry Ford did much toward starting the 
revival with his collection of American country dances. 
Recreation leaders are coming to the fore with this revival. 
An enterprising W.P.A. worker in New Hampshire has 
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ne from town to town learning dances from the people, 
and teaching them to others. The famous singing calls 
{ Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky are coming into their 
a again, and the present vogue of the “Big Apple” 
. social dancing is nothing more or less than a combina- 


tion of folk dance and singing calls. 


Coeducation and Corecreation 


The folk dance lends itself particularly well to the 
coeducational and corecreational activities which are be- 
ing So emphasized in modern physical education. From 
childhood on up the tendency is to provide activities in 
ghich both boys and girls may participate. Too long 
have the sexes been separated in physical activities, and 
while there are some sports and games which seem par- 
ticularly suited to boys, and some to girls, more and more 
activities are necessary in which both may participate 
together. Education is training for life. Life does not 
separate the sexes as much as physical education has done 
in the past. Sex consciousness has been developed and 
fostered in this program. By providing coeducational - 
and corecreational activities for both boys and girls, sex 
consciousness may be minimized, and a more wholesome 
attitude toward the vagaries, if such exist, of each sex 
may be promoted. 


Health Education 


The first state-wide program in health teaching was 
inaugurated in the State of Ohio in 1872. At that time 
the W.C.T.U. was directly responsible for state legisla- 
tio that provided for teaching in the Ohio schools 
against the use of alcohol and narcotics, and the dangers 
therefrom. It is interesting to note that along with this 
legislation, physical education was also introduced, al- 
though the alcoholic and narcotic teaching was foremost. 
The early teaching in health education other than that 
of temperance consisted primarily of physiology. Pupils 
spent hours of their time drawing maps of the interior: 
the circulatory system, the respiratory system, the or- 
gans, muscles, and bones. A knowledge of the structure 
and function of the body was all that was considered 
necessary. Times changed and the first emphasis on 
health habits occurred. The era of the tooth-brush drill 
came into existence, and teeth were brushed in the class- 
room, with an imaginary toothbrush, up and down and 
round and about to the count of 1—2, 1—2. These 
drills could no more teach health habits than calisthenic 
exercises could teach exercise habits. Both were too 
formal and meaningless. 


_ Today health teaching proceeds along the line of bet- 
ter living and better functioning. The modern definition 
of health education emphasizes human activities in 
terms of experiences, which in turn influence habits, at- 
titudes, and knowledge of health matters. The approaches 
to health teaching vary with different age levels, as the 
child develops capacity for comprehension and reason. 
In general, the subject matter for the primary school 


‘child emphasizes habit formation; for the upper elemen- 


tary school child, attitudes; for the junior high school 
pupil, both practice and knowledge; and for the senior 
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SHAWN 


SCHOOL OF DANCE FOR MEN 


One of the primary objects of the School is to 
make dancing for men an integral part of physical 
education. Led by Ted Shawn in lecture and demon- 
stration, the School offers summer courses of three, 
six, and nine weeks starting July 4. Varied program 
of activities available. For further information write 
the School at P.O. Box 87, Lee, Massachusetts. 


Courses for Women: Beginning July 25 Mr. Shawn will offer 
three two-week courses for women teachers of dancing and 
advanced girl pupils. For information write Carol Lynn, 926 
St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


“Syllabus in Physical Education 
for College Freshmen,” 50c 


AGNES R. WAYMAN 
Barnard College 


New York, N.Y. 


ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 


For Gym Suits — 9x13x8— 12x13 x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28 x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and con- 
vince yourself it is the most durable made. In requesting a 
quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 


SHINER ESTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS 


A pocket-sized monthly 
magazine of crisply condensed articles 
(many translated) 
from leading world magazines. 


Teachers may enjoy special rates by subscribing in 
groups. Yearly rate half price in groups of ten. 


Write for details. 
139 East 36th Street 
New York City 
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st co-educational College of oe 
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Four year course in Physical © ee 
the B.S. degree with teaching minors Bay 
science, and English. Also grants the graduate degree <e 
of Master of Science- Accredited. Summer Camp on Se 
Lorty Island Sound. Graduates in 48 states. School of Bri 
Physical Therapy: 12 Weeks Summer School. 
For catalog — address 
THE REGISTRAR 
ARNOLD COLLEGE ie 
1467A Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


high school pupil, exact knowledge in relation to be- 
havior. Health rules and regulations have been discarded 
as relatively meaningless, and the child learns by doing 
and by experiencing. For years we have taught that the 
teeth should be brushed at least once a day. Dental re- 
search gives no basis for such teaching. So far as science 
is concerned at the present time, brushing the teeth does 
not prevent or help dental caries, and teeth would con- 
tinue to develop, decay, or remain perfect whether 
brushed or not. The only reason at the present time, for 
brushing the teeth is an aesthetic one. The teeth and 
mouth feel cleaner. The same principle holds true for 
bathing. We know that the body can remain unwashed 
for a long period of time and still remain healthy. Again 
the only sound approach for bodily cleanliness is an 
aesthetic one. Posture is another problem. We do know 
that good posture definitely aids efficient bodily func- 
tion. It is seldom, however, in the teaching of posture 
that we can obtain it except through aesthetic reasons; 
a good figure, well-fitting clothes, and poise and grace. 
Health teaching of the future cannot be definitely labeled 
as health. It cannot be isolated in the school curriculum 
and taught as mere subject matter. It must be integrated 
with other school subjects, approached from an aesthetic 
point of view, and if a definite course title is necessary 
such suggestions as “Growth and Strength,” ‘Adventures 
in Living,” or “Health Heroes” are indicated. 

Presenting indications of trends is often a dangerous 
pastime. It is easy to say that some things seem wrong 
and others right. The good teacher, however, must view 
such criticisms of existing practices, and indications of 
future practices, with wide-open eyes, and must consider 
existing practices in the light of indications that seem to 
point the way to newer ideas in the field. In considering 
trends, development or changes in the professional field, 
a teacher would do well to observe the following sug- 
gestions: 


1. Do not be a faddist, but be open-minded to exam- 
ine new developments. 

2. See clearly what you are doing at present in terms 
of the past and the future. 

3. Don’t consider physical and health education as a 
separate department of education. See them in relation 
to the purpose of the school and community living. 

4. Keep well informed. World events may have a dis- 
tinct bearing upon physical and health education. 

5. Weigh your present teaching and don’t be afraid 
to speculate about possible future developments. Be a 
step ahead of the game, if possible. 


Balance in Sleep 
(Continued from Page 23) 


longed and comprehensive research ever to have been 
made in this field of investigation—disclosed that there 
_are no less than twelve different postures assumed during 
sleep each night, and that each one is likely to be taken 
once or more from the time we go to bed until we awake 
the next morning. 
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Sleep conservation thus looms large in our welf 
our body economy, and our sense of comfort: pie. 
well-being. Sleep becomes a problem of iny ' 


estmen; 
‘rest, rather than a taken-for-granted convenien = 


‘important factor to balance our energies, our 


tures, even an essential to keep up physically and 


ously “out of the red” due to untoward waste of nerye 
and tissue and vitality. 


The question naturally arises: how does €quipoise 
balance affect sleep; or, conversely, how is Sleep affected 
by changes in bodily posture? How, during sleep, do we 
combat the constant down-pull of gravity—which, te. 
member, never ceases? Under what conditions can best 
relaxation and rest be had during sleep? 


Posture, whatever the body position, is dependent on 
‘the maintenance of our “long diameter”—the distangg 
measured centrally from the crown of our heads to the 
soles of our feet. When the normal long diameter |g. 
sens, we slump to greater or less degree, with the cop. 
comitants of ewe-neck, round shoulders, the “middle-age 
spread,” sway back, “rotundity,” flat feet—all mute eyj. 
dences of the uncontrolled, uncompensated effects of 
gravity on our bodies. 


In sleep, as in standing, the long diameter is dominant. 
Indeed, little if any heed has heretofore been paid to 
this factor in our night’s rest. And it is here stated, 
without qualification, that sleeping postures become 

_faulty and sleep disturbed in direct ratio to disturbances 
of the long diameter of the body during recumbent sleep, 

To restate this in another way: when an easy, erect, 

. relaxed posture exists during sleep, there is an absence 
of tension and a resulting maximum of relaxation. Such 


a normal sleeping posture can only exist if there be no | 


disturbance to this same long diameter—and this disturb. 
ance occurs principally because so many beds “sag” in 
the middle. And when we, like the bed, sag in the middle 
during sleep, the long diameter is exerting stress in two 
opposite directions—a “pull” from the head towards the 
hips, and another “pull” from the feet toward the hips. 


These pulls from opposite directions result in unrest— 
waste of energy in assuming one or all of a dozen dis 
torted sleeping postures, instead of maintaining one 
normal one. Unbalance of posture occurs, due to adjust: 
ments made necessary by uncontrolled effects of the pull 
of gravity. And all because we sleep in beds that “le 
us down” in the middle instead of keeping us up, beds 
that sag and thus disrupt the normal pull in either direc- 
tion along the long diameter of our body. Unbalance, 
unrest—and all because this long axis pulls in two oppe- 
site directions instead of only one; which is not unlike 
the house divided against itself. 


Prevalent in the industrial art of beds and bedding 
are mattress springs which intend uniform body pressure 
throughout—as though our head and feet weighed quite 
the same as our mid-sections! Some of the uniform 
spring-resistance types are so disrupting to a normally 
extended sleeping posture as to constitute a veritable 
“bed of roses,”—so resilient that the sleeper sags not only 
at the hips, but at the other letter pressure joints d 
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head, shoulders, knee, calves, and feet as well. And an 
ompensated “side-sway” from too great mattress re- 
ay creates the need for frequent bodily adjustments 
throughout the night. a 
Resiliency of mattress springs 1s right and proper, pro- 
vided it is proportional to differences in the weight of 
the body in its different parts, and compensates for these 
weight differences at the several pressure areas, as above. 
It is postulated that best sleep results from a mattress: 
having a “resilient level” sleeping surface—one that does 
not sag anywhere, especially in the middle, and that per- 
mits the sleeper to assume and maintain an easily ex- 
tended and comfortable posture with little variation 
throughout the night. 
Balance—relaxation, rest, recuperation! As these re- 
late to recumbent sleep, the one is a corollary of the 


others. 


New York Athletic Program 


(Continued from Page 28) 


(4) Extent of Participation — 

Football—-Interschool competition in football shall be limited 
to a maximum of seven games a season. At least three weeks of 
training shall precede the first game. No game shall be played 
with college freshmen. All organized team practice and games 
shall be limited to the period between September 1 and December 
1. Interschool competition in football shall be permitted only in 
those schools which have twenty or more boys physically fit and 
eligible for participation. Competition shall be limited to boys 
enrolied in grades 9 through 12. 


Cross country —Interschool competition in cross country shall 
be limited to a maximum of four competitive runs a season not 
including sectional meets. At least three weeks of training shall 
precede the first interschool run. Cross country runs shall not 
exceed 214 miles in length. All organized practice and runs shall 
be limited to the period between September 1 and December 1. 


Basketball—Interschool competition in basketball shall be 
limited to a maximum of sixteen scheduled games a season ex- 
clusive of sectional games. At least two weeks of organized prac- 
tice shall precede the first game. All organized practice and games 
shall be limited to the period between November 15 and April 1. 
Individual games of approved tournaments should be considered 
a part of the regular basketball season and shall count toward 
the total number of sixteen games a season. 


Ice hockey.—Interschool competition in ice hockey shall be 
limited to a maximum of twelve games a season exclusive of sec- 
tional competition. All organized practice and games shall be 
limited to the period between November 15 and April 1. 


Swimming.—Interschool competition in swimming shall be 
limited to a maximum of ten meets a year. A boy shall be per- 
mitted in any one meet to compete only in: 

One event and one relay, or 
Fancy diving and one event, or 
Two relays, or 

Fancy diving and one relay. 


Track and field—Interschool competition in outdoor track 
and field shall be limited to a maximum of five meets a season, 
exclusive of sectional competition. At least three weeks of training 
shall precede the first meet. All organized practice and meets 
shall be limited to the period between April 1 and the close of 
the school year. A boy shall be permitted in any one meet to 
compete only in: 

One track event of a distance greater than 220 yards, or 
One other track and one field event, or 
Two other track events including relays. 
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Genuine NARRAGANSETT MATS 


For gymnasium, boxing, wrestling, tumbling. Makers of mats 
and gymnasium apparatus for 50 years. Sold directly to insti- 
tutions. Send for circular and low factory prices. 


Gymnasium Apparatus Anthropometric Apparatus 
Steel Lockers 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


100 Esten Ave. 202 East 44 St. 
Pawtucket, R.I. New York, N.Y. 


PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum for the preparation 
of teachers of physical education, health, 
and recreation leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Physical Education. Compre- 
hensive professional courses are based on a 
broad education in the liberal arts and 
sciences. The college is accredited and co- 
educational. 


For catalog, address 


REGISTRAR, PANZER COLLEGE 
East Orange, New Jersey 


The Ann Arbor Press 


COMMERCIAL 
AND BOOK PRINTING 


V 


Press Building Ann Arbor, Mich 


Arch Inst ti l 
Film —revised and | ARCHERY 


lengthened with slow 


motion shots to “ ft. Craft Archery Co. 
$2.00 rental per show- Z 

ing. Write Cia Craft, 9191 E. Pine, 
School Dept. y Tulsa, Okla. 


NO - GERM HEAVY SERVICE 


LOCKER BASKETS 


Woven and Welded 
Insist upon No-Germ Baskets (Look 


for Label). They equip many Gyms. 
Cost less — last longer. Assorted sizes. 
Consult your Dealer or Write Direct. 

AMERICAN WIRE FORM CO., INC. 


265-273 Grant Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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| New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


American Olympic Committee Report. Official Report of the 
XI Olympiad and the IV Winter Games. (New York: Ameri- 
can Olympic Committee, 1937), 491 pages, $2.00. 

The detailed report of the entire project connected with the 
1936 United States representatives to the XI Olympiad. The 
comprehensiveness of this voluminous report is astonishing. It 
will serve as an historical account of the Games. Many excellent 
pictures are included, showing complete teams of various com- 
peting nations as well as those of this country. Shots of impor- 
tant races, events, and scenes are also excellent. 


Swimming Workbook. Natalie Reichart and Jeannette Brauns. 
(New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1937), 96 pages, il- 
lustrated, $1.00. 

Another of the numerous workbooks in the field of physical 
education which will be helpful to many engaged in the teaching 
of swimming. It will be especially helpful to general college 
students for achievement records in their swimming courses. 


Fundamental Handball, Bernath E. Phillips. (New York: A. S. 

Barnes and Company, 1937), 124 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 

In presenting the first complete book on handball, Mr. Phillips 
has added to the literature of physical education very adequately. 
In the six parts, “Introduction to the Sport,” “To the Novice,” 
“The Fundamentals,” “The Shots,” “To the More Advanced 
Player,” “To the Instructor,” and the “Appendix with Official 
Rules,” the several features of the games have been covered. With 
more and more emphasis placed on the individual type of sport 
as a part of the regular physical education program, handball is 
fast becoming a necessary part of the instructor’s “finger tip” 
knowledge. 


The Conduct of Physical Education. Mabel Lee. (New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1937), 561 pages, illustrated, $3.00. 
The subtitle, “Its Organization and Administration for Girls 

and Women,” puts this definitely in the field of contributions to 

that phase of the program. Miss Lee has done an outstanding 
service in writing this voluminous work. Every single phase of 
the program that can in any way be included in the women’s 
fields of interest has been thoroughly covered for immediate use. 

Men will be enabled to get a much better insight into womens’ 

programs for women, as well as glean much that needs attention 

in their own field of emphasis. It is a must have book for every 
administrator’s library. 


Achievement Scales in Physical Education Activities for Sec- 
ondary School Girls and College Women. Frederick W. 
Cozens, Hazel J. Cubberley, and N. P. Neilson. (New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1937), 165 pages, $2.00. 

In 1932 this series of studies was outlined. It covered the 
achievement scales of boys and girls throughout the years of 
school life. The others have been published, and received wide 
attention. This is the last of the series, and should receive the 
same attention warranted the other books of the series. The 
studies have been constructed in the same manner in order to make 
a complete unity of performance scales. Identical events through- 
out all of the years may be compared. 


Traits Characteristic of Men Physical Education Majors. 
Nelson S. Walke. (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1937), 62 pages, $1.60. 
Another of the series of “Contributions to Education.” This 

is a character evaluation study of entering major students in the 

mens’ department of physical education at the Pennsylvania State 


College. The points evaluated were: intelligence Perso 
socio-economic status, vocational interest, leadership, health : 
lish, and academic achievements. ‘ » Rag 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Unive 
1936-1937. (New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, oui 
No. 4, $2.00. 
For the fourth consecutive year this composite bibli 

dissertations presents them according to the various fields 

special interest. This is an invaluable manual for use jp lib ¢ 
and professional departments in which research is being mail 


Gymnastic Partner Work. Thomas Mc Dowell. (New Yo ‘ 
Oxford University Press, 1937), 46 pages, illustrated, $1.00. 

A concise treatise on partner work in gymnastics, and ill 
testing activities. Resisting and coordinating series are includal 
The book is very well illustrated. The elementary grades gal 
to be the ones for which this material is best suited a 


Swimming. Victor E. Lawton. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippiy 
1937), 82 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 

A simple guide for the beginner and advanced swimmer j § 
found in this publication. Personal methods and ideas have beg 
presented in an easy reading style. 
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